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COUNTER-CURRENTS. 



THE most charming picture I ever saw ! " 
declared George Fletcher. The young man 
was standing on a bench at one of the high win- 
dows of the old Mission church of Sant' Ysidora. 
The window looked out on the Mission graveyard, 
a small enclosure full of tall, lusty weeds left to 
themselves, and surrounded, except for an occa- 
sional ruinous break, by a high, discolored, mil- 
dewed, and mossy wall. 

In a corner, shaded by the buttressed side of 
the church, this wall sprang into an arch, a well- 
proportioned stone cross stood above, a crucifix 
hung in a niche, an olive-tree bending over lent 
Ihe charm of its silver foliage, and a vagrant old 
rose-vine had climbed up and thrown a spray of 
soft pink bloom against the silver. Above and 
beyond all stretched the green valley and foot- 
hills, the dim blue bay, the far fog-enchanted 
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mountains reaching out and up from the sea till 
in bold sunshine they stood across a portion of 
the middle distance. All this was the setting of 
George Fletcher's picture, but it was not the 
picture itself. 

" Well ? " questioned pretty Dorothy. There 
was the faintest ring of impatience in her gentle 
voice. George had been standing there, lost to 
everything inside that window, for at least five 
minutes. " Well ? — can't I come up there, 
George ? " 

" What ? Oh, is it you, Dorothy ? Why, no, 
you had better not try it. See, I have to stand 
on tiptoe and stretch my neck. You could 
scarcely see anything." He smiled down upon 
her and then jumped to her side. 

"You would spoil your gloves clinging to this 
rough plaster," pronounced Dorothy's mother, and 
that settled the question. But the girl looked re- 
gretfully back at the window as they turned away. 
" I 'd like to see it all. What is it that is so 
charming ?" 

" Oh, the view is really about the same that we 
shall get from the tower, — almost precisely the 
same," answered the young man, explaining to 
himself rapidly that the full description of his 
picture would make too long a story. 

" The tower?" echoed old 'Mr. Hewson, approach- 
ing with his hand curved behind his ear. " You 
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ain't ready for the tower yet, are you ? You Ve 
only just begun here." He was on his way back 
from the altar, the stout father who acted as cice- 
rone hurrying behind. For himself Mr. Hewson 
did not care about these tumble-down churches. 
He liked a lively business street better, or even one 
of these thrifty ranches where the merits of Hew- 
son's Improved Cultivator could be exemplified 
or argued for. But he had not come all the way 
to the Pacific coast to have his party defrauded 
of any object of interest. " Better see it all," he 
insisted. " Better see it all. I told the hackman 
we 'd keep him till dinner-time. And there 's 
nothing to hurry for. The train won't start from 
this town this week. Show 'em all there is, 
father. Bather a young-looking man for me to 
call father, but if that 's your way — There 's 
some silks and things, girls." 

" Oh, yes, the vestments," said his daughter. " I 
was reading about theni last night, Dorothy. They 
only make use of them twice a year, at Christmas 
and Easter, and they show them only to a favored 
few." 

Mrs. Durand gracefully led off toward the altar, 
thinking how quickly " they " had discerned that 
this was a party of distinction. She was of too 
refined a nature to glory in mere wealth, but she 
enjoyed her father's well-won position as the prin- 
cipal citizen of Empire Forks, quoted and deferred 
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to in Chicago and New York, the founder of the 
Great Western University, — a man who had not 
only made money for himself and done good with 
it, but had raised up a half-score of sons and 
daughters to shed benefits about them when he 
was gone. She was proud of the old man, as well 
she might be ; she was proud of her pretty, lady- 
like Dorothy ; and of course she was proud of 
George Fletcher. 

Mr. Hewson sat down well pleased, leaning for- 
ward contentedly on his srold-headed cane when 
he discovered that the bench had no back. His 
knotty bald head and shrewd yet sunny blue eye 
made a better picture than any that hung above 
him on the walls. Satisfaction was the dominant 
feature of the face, the ground tone of the man's 
mood, — a healthy and reasonable satisfaction. 
Erastus Hewson was getting to be an old man, and 
in moments of inoccupation his mental exercises 
now took the form of remiuiscence rather than of 
projection. He liked to recall the steps of his 
career, and dwell a little on the pleasing epochs 
that marked it all along. Perhaps something in 
the aspect of these mountains took him easily 
back to-day to the starting-point, — the little town 
in the uplands of Vermont. He had a tenderness 
of heart for mountains, though he had early left 
them and wandered off to the great Western levels. 
On the whole he liked a flat country better. It 
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cultivated better. And Empire Forks was a fine 
town, — a city now, incorporated. He had seen 
it grow up from the first log cabin, had grown up 
with it. It was there he had married Sarah, and 
there the children and grandchildren had been born. 
It was there the cultivator was conceived, spring- 
ing almost full-grown from his brain, — yes, sir, in 
almost every detail of the main plan just as you see 
it to-day, — all in a fiash. And there the univer- 
sity, only less dear to his heart, had thrown up 
its towers and spread its lawns, and created that 
literary atmosphere for which Empire Forks was 
celebrated. Not his own conception this, but 
good men had in the early days seen the vision 
from afar, and he — well, the Lord had prospered 
him, and he had helped, — he had helped wherever 
he could ; and now the town was full of students 
and professors, full of books and collections, the 
air buzzing with schemes and discussions, elec- 
tive courses, the new education, co-education, a 
dozen questions, all the more momentous to Mr. 
Hewson's mind because they were somewhat vague 
to him. And here was George Fletcher, his own 
George, with honors thick upon his head ; not only 
crowned with laurels, almost smothered by them, 
the young man himself had laughingly whispered 
to Dorothy after the formal corporation welcome, 
and the whisper was duly reported by the proud 
and happy girl, and passed around in the family. 
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Just home from Europe with a bagful of diplomas, 
j)rofessor-elect of modern European literature, 
author of two or three brilliant monographs, 
already talked of as the next president ; such 
were George Fletcher's status and prospects to-day, 
— an outlook sufficiently agreeable to any fine 
fellow of twenty-four whose tastes are of the sort 
engendered in a literary atmosphere, and one 
extremely pleasing to this good old man who 
heartily loved the younger one. Xo element of 
Mr. Hewson's satisfaction, no point in his retro- 
spect this morning, was more gratifying than the 
story of his relations with George Fletcher. That 
the boy's mother, widowed, poor, and broken in 
health, should have strayed away westward and 
turned to Erastus Hewson for help and sympathy, 
this was no surprising thing. But the bond in this 
case between the helper and the helped had been 
of exceptional quality, strong and tender. More 
potently than any persuasions or than any promise, 
this w^oman's clinging gratitude had bound the old 
man's chivalrous heart, her gentle helplessness, 
her anxious aspirations for her boy, her hidden 
trouble, veiled, yet not quite hidden ; and when 
she died, though she went so suddenly that no 
word of promise could be given, the boy of sixteen 
found himself amonc^ no aliens. He became to 
Erastus Hewson as his own. Here he stood to- 
day, a grandson to the old man's thought, yet far 
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more than a grandson, — a pleasing combination 
of petted child and college president. 

The party had now explored the region of the 
altar, and wandered back to Mr. Hewson's vicinity. 
Mrs. Durand stood sincerely puzzled before one 
of the paintings on the wall. She supposed it to 
be admirable. Church pictures were always ad- 
mired by tourists in books, but she really could 
not admire it. Fletcher caught her look and 
smiled, a smile of simple amusement, entirely 
kind and pleasant. Dorothy came to her mother's 
assistance : " It is n't worth looking at, mamma ; 
none of them are." 

" Oh, Dorothy ! " 

"Well, they are not. They're horrid. I do 
think," she added, " that these old churches them- 
selves and all the Mission buildings are interest- 
ing. There 's something large and — and noble 
about them. But the pictures ! — " 

The young professor cast a pleased glance 
upon Dorothy. He was glad to find that she had 
so correct a taste. She had been growing in these 
years while he had been away. When they were 
first engaged, five years ago, she was simply a 
sweet little girl. How well he remembered the 
day! It was when he was at home for a vaca- 
tion after the first year abroad. He himself, 
to be sure, was a mere vouth then. But he 
had been growing during these five years. It 
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was pleasant to see that Dorothy had developed 
also. 

" And I think there 's something real touching," 
went on the girl, " in the story of those old fathers 
coming here and working away so patiently in 
this wild country. I was reading about them the 
other day." 

" Well, I don't know," said her grandfather, 
who had risen and joined the group. " I don't 
see as it 's any more touching than the story of 
some of our Yankee home missionaries, Presby- 
terian or Baptist, maybe. They go into a wild 
country and build churches and work patiently 
for years, and nobody ever puts their histories 
into the magazines." 

Mr. Hewson looked at George for confirmation 
of his good point. 

" Nor more nor less," answered that young 
man, who had a gift for seeing both sides of 
things. "You must give the Spaniards their 
due, Mr. Hewson." He laughed his musical, 
kindly laugh, then stepped to the old man's side 
and offered his arm, which the other proudly ac- 
cepted. They left the pictures to puzzle the next 
party of tourists, and went on to the tower and 
the cloisters. 

"And now," said ]\fr. Hewson, when every- 
thing had been inspected and they were seated 
in the carriage once more, — " now, driver, let 's see 
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the country. Give us a good country ride. I 
declare it 's 'most a sin to be out of this sunshine 
a minute." 

They turned a sharp corner, skirted the side of the 
church and the churchyard wall, and went on up 
the narrowing canon. By the roadside under the 
old olive-tree, they passed a group of tourists, — 
a lady in an invalid chair, two young girls 
sketching, and a third standing Juno -like in per- 
fect quiet, looking straight before her toward the 
mountains. 

" There are those people," murmured Mrs. Du- 
rand to Dorothy, accompanying the words with 
that obscure grlance which women understand. 

" What ? " inquired old Mr. Hewson, in a deaf 
man's loud tone. " What did you say, Harriet ? " 

" This is a beautiful view, father," answered 
Mrs. Durand, wildly. 

" I guess those are nice folks," pursued the old 
man. He knew very well Harriet had been 
speaking of them, and not of the view. " You see 
that girl, — the tall one, standing up ? " 

" What people ? " Fletcher meantime quietly 
asked of Dorothy. 

" Why, they 're at the Washington. Have n't 
you noticed them, at the table next but one to 
ours ? I 

Fletcher had not noticed them at the Wash- 
ington. 
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" Well, that 's a girl after my own heart," Mr. 
Hewson went on. They were now out of hearhig 
of the wayside group, and Mrs. Durand breathed 
freely. " I met her on the stairs this morning, — 
that dark corner of the stairs, you know. I declare 
it's more than I can understand, the way they 
build in this country. When they might have all 
the room and all the light they want, when they 's 
all out-doors to build in, I don't see why they 
should have any dark halls or dark churches. 
Why, I almost ran down the usher in church last 
Sunday, and this morning I was fumbling about 
on the stairs, — you know I don't see my way 
quite so well as I once did, — and this girl came 
along. She stepped so light I did n't hear her till 
she was right there, and she put out her hand and 
says, ' Let me give you my hand, sir. This is a 
dark corner.' She spoke up so respectful and so 
pleasant. I like that kind of girl. I wish you 'd 
get acquainted with her, Dorothy." 

" I will if I can, grandpa. I 'd be glad to," 
answered Dorothy. 

They all shared the old man's pleasure in the 
simple incident, and Fletcher at once placed this 
little picture by the side of the one already vivid 
on his mental retina, — the one he had just now 
seen from the church window. It was this girl 
who had been the principal figure in that scene 
also. While he stood on the bench at the window 
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a merry procession had passed the church, — three 
girls running down the canon road with their 
arms full of wild-flowers. The great branches of 
yellow brook aster, swaying plumes of lupine, and 
blazing painted cup at once caught his eye. This 
tallest maiden was in advance ; and radiant with 
sport, as she came to a slight turn of the road she 
darted through one of the gaps in the old wall and 
hid herself in the deserted churchyard while the 
others dashed past. Breathless with her run- 
ning and her merriment, she stood just within the 
wall among the tall weeds. ^Yith one hand she 
held her flowers, with the other she made fast the 
loosened masses of her sunny brown hair. She 
stood so a moment. Then she caught sight of 
the neglected shrine in the corner, crowned with 
the kindly rose and olive, the crucifix in its dusty 
niche, and a long-withered, forgotten wreath lying 
before it. Instantly her face changed ; the sportive 
mood disappeared. It lifted like a veil, and gave 
a glimpse of a sacred deeper feeling lying under- 
neath. She walked toward the corner, and taking 
from among her flowers a few delicate blossoms, 
she laid them beneath the cross. The withered 
wreath she threw aside. Then another impulse 
came. Though the wreath was faded, dead, the 
loving or the prayerful thought that placed it 
here might be still a living thing. Who was she 
to set aside the praise or the prayer of another 
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soul ? She replaced the withered blossoms and 
laid her own fresh ones by their side. She stood 
a moment gravely in the quiet spot, then turned, 
gathered up her brilliant nosegay, and walked 
away. 

The swift play of thought, translated by the 
changing face and ready act, was full of interest to 
the single spectator, — this young man at the win- 
dow. His sensitive intelligence easily took these 
flitting impressions ; his sympathetic nature inter- 
preted all. The whole thing was very beautiful 
to him. " It is a lovely picture, — the loveliest 
picture I ever saw," he had declared aloud. And 
it was one that he remembered to the end of his 
life. 
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II. 



MISS EESKINE opened lier eyes and became 
dreamily aware of a pink and blue and 
silver world, — a fairy world ; gates of delicately 
tinted mist, softly unfolding above a lustrous 
floor which might be sea ; higher, more lace-like 
curtains sweeping away from some uncertain 
bulk of deep dim blue, — did that mean moun- 
tains ? Miss Erskine turned her head and drew 
back her canvas wall on the other side. There 
they were, the black masses of the nearer moun- 
tains, already outlined against a pale-gray sky. 
Here was no glamour, no mystery but the 
daily mystery of morning. It was the familiar 
every-day world, and she was in it. She felt 
with exultation the intentness, the silent per- 
sistence, the inevitableness, of the coming light. 
"We can't get away from it, we can't get away 
from it," she said to herself. " It must — it will 
come 1 " She softly clapped her hands. 

As the sun nears the earth's rim, his stride 
quickens, his ardor redoubles. The swift rays 
now shot up. The high peaks caught the blaze. 
The eastern sea became flashing crimson, and the 

2 
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hills that rose from it were bathed in name- 
less shades of exquisite tender light. Nearer 
objects took color and shape. Life and move- 
ment became positive, confident. For half an 
hour there had been stirrings and twitterings 
among the birds. It was not the singing season. 
There was no morning chorus, but there were 
pleasant individual chirps, brief conversational 
notes. There came a sweep of blackbirds like 
a shadow passing over the lawn, and distribut- 
ing themselves as it pleased them, these elegant 
creatures walked about with all the graceful 
assurance of New England robins. The linnets 
fluttered and were busy, sharpening their morn- 
ing appetite by bites at the pepper berries, peer- 
ing occasionally into the tent-room, pattering on 
the porch floor. The humming-birds w^ere tak- 
ing their earlv breakfast. From her bed Miss 
Erskine could look down into the hearts of the 
passion-flowers and roses, ^^'hat a world to wake 
in ! To go to sleep under the glances of the stars, 
and to wake in a world like this ! " I will never 
sleep in a house again," the invalid declared mer- 
rily ; " never. Miss Adams, do you hear ? " Slie 
spoke her thought now, for light sounds came 
from within the window, and she knew her nurse 
was stirring. 

"Very well," answered Miss Adams, stepping 
out, " you need n't, if you keep on doing as well 
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as you 've begun here. I came out three times in 
the night to see what I could do for you, and you 
were sleeping away, breathing like a baby. Here 's 
your early sip of broth. You ought to have an 
appetite for it." 

" And the toast, too ! How did you manage 
it ? I thought we had given that up." 

" / had n't given it up. It is possible for head 
waiters and even for hotel clerks to be mistaken. 
I knew there must be some way to get toast 
before eight o'clock. So I just slipped down 
when the Mission matin bell rang — " 

" I slept through the Mission matin bell ? " 

" Yes, you did. I was tempted to wake you. 
It was sweet ringing down the valley — that is, 
since one knew what it was. If one had n't 
known, one might have thought it some reluctant 
factory bell. Well — I slipped down and ran 
across the yard, and presented myself to one of 
the Chinese cooks. He seemed to take me as a 
part of the regular course of nature, and paid no 
sort of attention to me till I told him what I 
came for. And then he dashed around so among 
his pots and kettles that I thought he was angry 
till I saw he was getting ready to make the toast. 
When it was done I thanked him with my very 
best bow, and he said good-by; and then I re- 
marked that I would like it every day at the 
same time, and he took out his big watch to get 
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the exact moment, and said, ' Evvy day, sem 
time, all light, good-by.' So that 's settled, I 
suppose." 

" How good you are ! Did ever sick woman 
have such a champion ? But I 'm afraid it 's a 
bad precedent." 

" It is n't a precedent at all. Nobody will know 
it but the cook and myself — nobody is up at 
that time — and before we go I '11 confess and be 
forgiven." 

" It 's delicious. Life is w^orth living, Miss 
Adams. I know it this morning. Now you 
must go back and get your morning nap. You 
can't deceive me. What with the journey and 
my bad behavior of late, you 're tired out, you 
know you are. You need all the rest you can 
get." 

" Nothing more you will have ? " 

" Not a thing. I 'm perfectly happy, and I 
don't wish to see you again for an hour and a 
half at least." 

Miss Adams laughed and disappeared. The 
invalid turned her attention to the humming- 
birds. They were coming in bevies now, filling 
the air with their swift boom. Looking down 
upon their jewelled heads as they forced their long 
bills into the tubes of the passion-flowers, one 
saw a sight worth coming far to see. There was 
one particular blossom wdiich seemed to hold an 
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exhaustless well of honey. Bird after bird drank 
long and deep, and they fought over it as less 
beautiful creatures will fight over a fortunate 
find. Miss Erskine watched them till she was 
tired, then she lay back on her pillow and looked 
deep into the infinite blue distance above her. 

" Aunty ! " broke in a girl's voice, tentative, full 
of repressed animation. " Aunty, don't be startled. 
But I 'm right here, coming up. You 're awake, 
I 'm sure." 

" Elinor ! Yes, child, I 'm awake. But where 
are you ? " 

" Here," announced the girl, with a laugh, and 
after some struggling with the passion-vines and 
roses and a great scattering of the birds, she stood 
by the bedside, and stooped to kiss Miss Erskine. 
"Don't be shocked, dear," she pleaded. "There 
was n't a creature on this side the house, and the 
pepper-tree makes it such an easy climb. How 
are you this morning ? "' 

" Pretty welL" 

" That means one ache less than usual, I sup- 
pose." There was a sweet note of tenderness in 
the youthful voice. 

" Two or three aches less this morning, dear. 
I 've been watching the humming-birds at their 
breakfast. But I 'm afraid the big blossom has 
failed at last. See, the poor fellows are going off 
disappointed," 
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" We '11 give tliem a second course," said Elinor. 
She did not like to see even a humming-bird 
frustrated. She was seldom frustrated herself 
never for lack of act or expedient of her own. 
She took a lump of sugar from the stand at the 
head of the bed, moistened it in a few drops of 
water, and dropped the rich liquid from her finger- 
tips into the blossom's heart. It was quickly 
perceived by these creatures of exquisite scent, 
half bird, half butterfly. One after another came 
booming back, quivering and flashing over the 
great scarlet cup, but not for long now. They 
only tasted and were off. " I am not so dainty a 
confectioner as they are accustomed to," said 
Elinor. " But, auntv, how wonderful this all is ! 
AVe 're at the very heart of things. We 're a part 
of nature. The deliciousness of the morning, too ! 
And fancy all these people asleep in their beds. 
The few men who are up are on the north piazza, 
rubbing their hands and saying how chilly it is." 

" They 've not learned the secret of a sunny 
country, — keep in the sun. Well, child, what are 
you going to do to-day ? " 

" Do ? Eide, I suppose. If one has a pony, 
especially a love like Barbara, one must do some- 
thing for her. Drive with mamma. Sketch. Of 
course Hatty and Hitty must sketch, and mamma 
likes to have me go with them. Dress for dinner. 
I hope you consider ail this doing. I don't." 
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" I think there may be doing in all of it, Elinor. 
Dear, I am going to preach you a little sermon 
one of these days. I wonder if now is the 
time." 

*' Let it come," said the girl, meekly folding her 
hands. While speaking the last words her voice 
had been growing as nearly bitter as so musical a 
voice could make itself. Now a smile broke 
through her naughtiness, and the tone became 
frank and earnest. " Aunty, dear, I suppose it is 
wrong of me. I believe I ought to be more con- 
tented. But, indeed, you '11 own it is very trying." 

" I will ovv^n it is disappointing to you not to go 
to college. I will not own that you have suffered 
any serious loss. You do not need a college train- 
ing as many girls need it. You have been in a 
course of education since you were a baby, and 
you always will be in one. You were born to it. 
It 's your atmosphere. As for your schemes, — no, 
I will not call them schemes, — hopes, plans, — 
there is time enough for those. How old are 
you, Elinor? " 

" Nineteen," answered the girl, a trifle shame- 
facedly, for she caught her aunt's veiled smile. 
" Nearly twenty, aunty, nearly twenty, you know 
I am." 

, " For the present, dear, — for two or three years 
yet, — I am certain the best place for you is pre- 
cisely where you are, doing just what comes." 
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" That 's SO indefinite. I hate indefiniteness. I 
want to be a nurse, or a doctor, or a dressmaker, 
or a designer, not simply a woman. Indefinite- 
ness is a sort of slovenliness. I would like to 
have my life all nicely finished off like a piece of 
fine embroidery, no loose threads flying." 

" Look at that ' Cloth of gold,' " said Miss Ers- 
kine. But the parable was interrupted. 

" Good morning," called Mrs. Jeffrey's soft con- 
tralto voice, from a slightly opened door. " And 
not a word more now. It is quite too early to be 
visiting. Come, Elinor." 

"Never too early for Elinor to come to me," 
Miss Erskine said quickly. But Elinor was borne 
off to breakfast, down tlie broad halls and stair- 
cases. The girl passed her arm affectionately 
about her mother's slighter and still youthful 
form. She was proud of that pretty mamma and 
royally tender toward her. But she had a dif- 
ficulty at times in bringing her mind to her moth- 
er's conclusions. The minds were of a different 
order and worked differently. Elinor began at 
the inward principles of things and worked out- 
ward. She had not learned to look at questions 
from the outside, in their bearings on other ques- 
tions and on the visible universe. 

Hatty and Hitty were waiting at the foot of 
the stairs. " Now, if Sydney were only here I " 
said Mrs. Jeffrey, marshalling her little force. " I 
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wonder when he is commg. What did he say 
about it, Elinor ? " 

" Say ? " 

"Yes — about coming — in your letter last 
night ? Have you forgotten ? " for a look of blank- 
ness was creeping over Elinor's face. 

" Wait a minute, mamma, and I will tell you." 

She ran upstairs to her room, and in the pocket 
of the gown she had worn the evening before she 
found the letter. An amused smile played about 
her lips and danced in the depths of her eyes. 
She was laughing at nobody but herself. It was 
not the contents of the letter she had forgotten ; 
she had forgotten the letter itself, and had never 
opened it. She broke the seal now, and came 
downstairs reading, overtaking her company as 
they sauntered toward the dining-room, — 

" I shall remain in this vicinity some weeks longer. 
This country is extremely rich in matters of historic 
interest, and also in material resources. I visited yes- 
terday a ranch of eight hundred acres, where fifteen 
hundred olive-trees yield as many gallons of oil every 
season. There are walnut-trees also, sixty acres of 
them, yielding an immense annual crop ; and fancy 
yourself in a two-hundred-acre orange grove ! I would 
like to see you walking down one of those green 
alleys — " Um — um — um — 

" Always affectionately, Sydney." 

" Will you have it, mamma ? " 
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" Sydney writes so well," commented Mrs. 
Jeffrey, taking the letter. " He observes every- 
thing. So ! some weeks ! I hope we shall be 
quite domesticated by the time he comes." 

"Are we ojoincj cottage-lmntimr to-dav, mamma ? " 
" Yes, one can but pursue the search." 
" Somebody asked me yesterday if we were go- 
ing to ' locate,' " announced one of the girls. 

" That was my fine old man," said Elinor. " You 
shall not laugh at him. Hatty, the only thing I 
wish to sketch in Sant' Ysidora is that old man's 
head." 

" Are n't you going to sketch the mountains ? " 
" Xo. Do you suppose I would insult them ? " 
Elinor was conscious of a rebuke across the table 
from her mother's eyes. " I draw so poorly, you 
know," she added. " I can do nothing with 
scenery. But a human face — I can get nearer 
that. It seems to appeal to some little power I 
have inside of me. Mamma, I suppose it would 
never do to ask the old gentleman." 

" Scarcely, dear. Certainly not at present." 
The two parties of tourists had exchanged the 
common civilities of hotel life, but that w^as all, 
notwithstanding the mutual attraction between 
Mr. Hewson and Elinor, and that good man's 
somewhat ponderous advances, apparently unper- 
ceived by Mrs. Jeffrey. This morning, however, 
when the two groups met as they left the break- 
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fast-room for the porch, Mrs. Jeffrey responded at 
greater length than before to Mrs. Durand's com- 
ment on the beautiful mornmg. 

*' Yes, and the wonderful thing about it is that 
it always strikes you with a fresh sense of surprise. 
Every day opens clear and bright, just like the one 
before, and yet it never comes to be an old story." 

" No, I notice the residents here talk about the 
weather as much as we do in the interior." 

Mrs. Durand stood outlined against a screen of 
rose-vine. Her height and mien were graceful, 
and the white morning shawl was drawn in pre- 
cisely the right folds about her shoulders. She 
looked very serene and comfortable. But in fact 
she was feeling stiff and constrained in every 
muscle. 

Mrs. Durand had from the first been much im- 
pressed by these people. They had that nameless 
grace, that abandon, yet perfect poise, wliich be- 
longs to those who are secure in their position. 
Mrs. Durand could be dignified. Her manners 
were full of a certain stately grace, but she could 
not always be easy at the same time that she was 
dignified. What would she give to be able to let 
go the reins and yet be sure of herself ! She had 
been taught deportment at one of the leading 
schools in New York twenty years ago. She was 
a faithful pupil, and her quiet and kindly nature 
easily lent itself to the gentle art ; but there were 
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times, and this was one of them, when she felt the 
limitations of that which is acquirement and not 
inheritance. " Only the shoe knows that the 
stocking has holes in it," says the Spanish proverb. 

" You are going to take a cottage ? " she said now 
interrogatively, feeling more at home on a personal 
topic. 

" Oh, yes. One can't live long in this way, you 
know. One must have a home, be it ever so 
humble. ' In an inn mirror nobody looks well ' — 
What is it, Elinor, that the Frenchwoman says ? " 

But Elinor was busy talking with Mr. Hewson 
and Dorothy. 

" Yes," pursued Mrs. Jeffrey, willing to vouch- 
safe a little more detail. " If we can find a house 
larcre enough to turn around in, and not sur- 
rounded with these funereal cypresses." 

" I know it • " said Mrs. Durand. " How gloomy 
they are ! Well, we are simply tourists. I pre- 
sume we shall remain at the AVashington while 
we are here, though we might almost as well take 
a house. Father is so delighted with this country, 
and Professor Fletcher's engagements do not begin 
for some months. I should be glad to have you 
meet the professor, Mrs. — a — " 

" Sometime, thank you," said Mrs. Jeffrey, " but 
there are our ponies already, I see. Are you 
ready, girls ? " 

Fletcher at the moment came around the cor- 
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ner of the porch, blessedly ignorant of Mrs. 
Durand's friendly offices. His brown locks waved 
under his lifted hat, and there was a smile in his 
fine eyes. 

" You 're just too late, George," said old Mr. 
Hewson. " Sorry you did n't come before, so 's 
to see that lady and her daughter. We've got 
acquainted with em." 
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III. 



GEOEGE FLETCHER was off for the solitary 
morning ride which had come to be a chief 
feature of his Sant' Ysidora day. Before him 
raced the wind, up and doing. The Cahfornia 
wind is a living creature, charged with a rich, 
soul-like quality, instinct not only with frolic but 
with tenderness. It touches you softly. It is not 
unkind, though keen and strong. Naturally one 
personifies so vital and forceful a thing.. One loves 
it, one fears it, one remonstrates with it, or yields 
to its generous will. " It is like some glorious 
and noble maiden," said Fletcher to himself, — 
"this vigorous, sun-pervaded individuality, swift 
and definite of act, pure and strong, free and for- 
ever unattainable." 

At Fletcher's left, on this particular morning, 
the sea stretched, smooth and soft of hue to the 
edge of the kelp-line which follows the shore, be- 
yond that tossing gaily and flooded far into its 
depths with sunshine. The sea-birds circled above 
it, olancincf here and there on the waves and off 
again, like thoughts, Fletcher said to himself, — 
like thoughts that skim the mind and never touch 
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it again in quite the same way. Behind, around, 
above him stood the mountains, beautiful, stead- 
fast. He loved them, but they made him uncom- 
fortable, impatient. The lower slopes were clothed 
in the bright green brought out by the early 
rains. The nearer hillsides were gay with flowers. 
Blue fields of flax looked misty in the distance. 
Striking across an open stretch and dipping slightly 
into a sun-filled hollow, Fletcher found himself 
in a 2jorsjeous wealth of eschsclioltzia. " I 've dis- 
covered a gold-mine," he said to Dorothy when 
he reached home, and he brought her out in the 
phaeton that afternoon to see the place. Dorothy 
could not yet enjoy riding, though she had made 
more than one effort to conquer her timidity for 
George's sake. From the edge of this slight de- 
pression the rider came out into a wide, upland, 
Swiss-looking region. Low adobe buildings widely 
scattered, among them a ruined chapel holding its 
cross aloft, added to the foreign effect. A dark- 
eyed Mexican girl came down the long straight 
road, the yellow handkerchief tied about her head 
showin£f from afar. A man followed on a don- 
key, deep saddle-bags of undressed hide hanging 
almost to the ground, and overflowing with 
tasselled corn-husks. Truly these warm-blooded 
races have the gift of picturesqueness. An Anglo- 
Saxon workingman rides by in his shirt-sleeves, 
and you do not look twice at him, but your ^lexi- 
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can of the same grade, quite as poor and quite as 
dirty, makes a picture of himself by his broad- 
brimmed hat, his flowing beard, and the never- 
forgotten bit of color somewhere about his person. 
Nearer the town, the wide low fields were green 
with market vegetables ; and there the blue- 
bloused Chinese gardeners, busy at their irrigating 
wells or swinging their balanced baskets, added 
another striking feature to the scene. Fletcher 
rode on, his face toward the sea. Before him 
on the road coils of " tumble-weed " rolled along 
like children's hoops. The pepper-trees tossed 
their green plumes. The walnuts in rows, with 
bare, smooth limbs, were like beautiful young 
athletes, stripped and ready for the contest. 
Great live-oaks stood apart in majesty. Lines of 
eucalyptus turned their many-tinted leaves to 

the sun. 

Eeaching a bluff, Fletcher looked down upon 
the beach. Already it was dotted with riders and 
loiterers. A figure not unfamiliar was there, — a 
sirl in a blue ridine^-habit on a beautiful tawny 

CD '-' 

mare. It held Fletcher's eye as it moved slowly 
along the sand heaps that bordered the beach. 
The rider's head was bent steadily dow^nward, and 
presently she slipped from her saddle, and stoop- 
ing, appeared to be carefully drawing somethmg 
from the sand. What could she have found in 
those barren drifts? She had found something, 
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for a trailing length of dull green hung from her 
hand as she rose. She tied her treasure in her 
white handkerchief, fastened the handkerchief to 
the pommel of her saddle, mounted, touched her 
pony, and turning toward the town, was soon 
out of sight. Pletcher came down from the bluff 
and skirted the sea. He searched the sand as he 
neared the place where Elinor had paused, and he 
too was rewarded. A delicate fragrance greeted 
him before his eye caught more than the long 
runners of dark dull green creeping over the sand. 
Then the beautiful clusters of purplish blossoms 
appeared. It was the ahronia, the sand-verbena, 
lending its daintiness to this desert spot. Fletch- 
er was charmed. He was a man very susceptible 
to the subtler forces, and he stood smiling and 
thrilled to the heart before this delicate, hardy 
little plant. In the blaze of the sun's eye, in 
this depth and breadth of sand, m the teeth of 
ocean winds, there it lived and bloomed and gave 
out sweetness. He too carried away abundant 
spoils. He always loved the little flower, and 
years afterward its fragrance coming to him un- 
expectedly one summer morning brought back to 
him every particular of this delightful moment. 

Mrs. Durand and Mr. Hewson were on the 
beach, pacing slowly on the firm sand by the 
w^ater's edge. They walked forward to meet 
George, and gave him the programme for the day. 

3 
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Dorothy had not yet come down. She had gone, 
Mrs. Durand explained, with Mrs. Jeffrey's young 
ladies to sketch the old Mexican governor's house. 
Miss Hatty had invited her. The carriage was to 
call for her there at half-past eleven and then 
come and take them all up at the pavilion. 

"What will you do till then, George ? " said ]Mr. 
Hewson, looking up at the young man with def- 
erential pride. Fletcher glanced at his watch. 
" There 11 be time for another canter. Unless I 
can do something for you, sir ? " 

" No, no. Thank you, George. Go ahead and 
finish your ride. I like to see you enjoying your- 
self." 

" I like to see him," he repeated to his daughter 
as they stood watching the young man ride off. 
"'T does him good. 'T 's just what he needs, — 
before he enters on his dooties. I declare, Har- 
riet, seems to me I think more of that boy every 
day I live." 

" I know it," answered the daughter. " He 
grows handsomer every day, and he 's so manly 
and — splendid. All the girls are envying Dor- 
othy, I can see that." 

" He 's turned out just as I expected, only bet- 
ter. I wisht his poor mother could know. I hope 
she does. She needn't have worried so about 
him. I believe they do know, Harriet ; I believe 
they do know. I 've always felt as though your 
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mother knew all about how you children have 
turned out." 

Fletcher dashed on, through smiling groups 
that followed him with kindly words, around the 
point, up the bluff, into the grove of live-oaks. 
He tied his horse and threw himself on the 
ground. Wild convolvulus rollicked about him. 
Lace-moss hung above his head. The sea beneath 
him was mother-of-pearl, and the white waves 
broke on the shore. " I will give myself up to 
beauty," the young man said. " I will fill myself 
full of it." But in effect he did not give himself 
up to beauty. He exulted in it for moments. 
Then his mind drifted away, and before he knew 
it he was in the midst of that fluttering crowd of 
memories, hopes, resolves, which pursue the con- 
scious man and settle down upon him whenever 
he pauses. 

For George Fletcher was a conscious man. A 
splendid instinct for reading others reacted on 
himself, or rather, perhaps, his knowledge of him- 
self was the key to other minds. 

Too young, too fortunate, too well endowed 
with health and vigor to be morbidly introspec- 
tive, he yet had early fixed upon him the habit of 
recognizing his own mental processes, of turning 
over and reviewing his conduct after it had solidi- 
fied into conduct, sometimes before, in which case 
it was likely not to become conduct at all, but to 
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hang in a hazy reahn of possihihty and be 
taken out and weighed and balanced at intervals. 
Nobody suspected the young man of this tem- 
perament. His ease and apparent freedom from 
himself, his bonhomie, his manly grace, were a 
direct contradiction to it. But it was there, a 
keen and ever-present knowledge of his dual self, 
such as the man of simpler nature cannot have, 
though he may theorize never so soundly on the 
subject. George Fletcher was familiar with his 
two selves, at times in sympathy with one, at 
times with the other. In moments of confidence 
he used to say it was his two grandfathers fighting 
inside of him. He had felt them all his life. He 
had a strong personal feeling toward these two dead 
grandfathers, neither of whom he had ever seen. 
But Fletcher's moments of confidence were rare. 
Such natures commune chiefly with themselves, 
observe the struggling and opposing qualities 
within them, are amused by them, hate them, 
cherish them, fight them, settle the problems pre- 
sented by them only to have them return another 
day more baffling than before. Before Fletcher 
had sat ten minutes under the oak-tree he had 
forgotten sea and sky, convolvulus and lace-moss, 
acorn and insect, which had for a moment en- 
gaged his attention. His eye was fixed abstractedly 
on a blade of grass, and he was mentally brush- 
ing away with both hands the buzzing, hurrying 
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questions that came flying about him. Scarcely 
more than flies they were, annoying, not stinging ; 
but he wanted to brush them away, to be rid of 
them. He was always glad of anything that 
diverted his mind to other things. He was glad 
now when a bird darted past him, bounding on 
and on through depths of sky till it was lost to 
his sight. "Is the spirit of man like that? "he 
said to himself, " darting forward, forward, through 
unknown space, unsounded depth, but always 
forward ? Am I like that ? But the bird, I sup- 
pose, has an aim." Then his thought came back 
to his more immediate self, to his past and to his 
future. Fletcher read his past life in these days 
over and over again, like some tale in a dream 
that iterates itself and will not cease. There was 
nothing wonderful in the tale, nothing monstrous, 
nothing very good, nothing very bad. But he 
was tired of it. And he could not forget it ; it 
was present to him constantly. And the future — 
his probable future — lay alongside and read itself 
with it, balanced itself against it. He was not 
very well satisfied with either. He would like to 
forget them both. 

The years of travel and study had been too full 
of actual work to admit of much introspection. 
His mind had been occupied, his whole nature 
seemed to have been fed. He breathed an air for 
which his lungs seemed adapted. But now he 
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had come home. The atmosphere was changed. 
The same things looked very different through 
this different medium. Questions forced them- 
selves upon him, buzzed about his ears as they 
did to-day. Nobody but one's self sees or feels 
these subtle changes of conditions. Nobody but 
himself saw anythinoj but Fletcher's untroubled 
front, his gracious ways, the royalty of his young 
manhood. To the friends who welcomed him 
home, he was the same boy they had loved as a boy, 
only now, as the old man had said, they loved him 
better. Nothing amused Fletcher more at times 
than the disparity between Mr. Hewson's concep- 
tion of him and his own conception of himself. 
There was a time in later life when his eyes grew 
dim as he thought of this partial love. Now it 
partly amused him, partly irritated him. He was 
irritated most of all with himself that he did not 
come nearer to the old man's fond ideal. At times 
he believed himself larger, broader, than that ideal ; 
at other times he told himself that he was dis- 
gracefully smaller and meaner ; and he was almost 
equally irritated with either view of the case. 

To do the young man justice, — for your self- 
questioner is not likely to do justice to himself, — 
George had from .childhood been of a sweet and 
docile spirit toward those who guided his life. He 
accepted readily. He took what they chose for him. 
He had been a good boy both to these friends and to 
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his mother in the still earlier years. Twelve years 
ago his mother had fled with him to the West, — 
had taken the child in her arms, as it were, and run 
away from something which seemed to be pursuing 
him. When his father had died, and the strong, 
steady hand in which she had trusted so entirely 
was withdrawn, she had felt herself powerless be- 
fore what might come. With her little stock of 
French and music and her very little patrimony, 
she had come to the young Western town to make 
a place for herself and give her boy, as she said, a 
fresh start. To get a fresh start, — that, it seemed 
to her, was all that was needed ; and she breathed 
more freely when she found herself out under the 
wide, open heaven and felt that here they could 
begin again. It was the past which this woman 
was trying to escape, to leave behind, — a record 
which she wished to forget, and of which she 
hoped her son would never know. These old New 
England towns have too good memories. She 
welcomed the faces that were new, the eyes that 
had never seen her. Among these people they 
could start afresh. 

A young plant easily bears transplanting. The 
boy grew up like some fair and healthy tree. 
When his mother's care was replaced by that of 
his guardian's family, he scarcely felt the change. 
It was love still and kindness that were poured 
out upon him. His education was carefully con- 
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ducted in accordance with Mrs. Fletcher s expressed 
wishes. The little patrimony his mother had often 
told him would be sufficient to give him his educa- 
tion. All his interests were now in Mr. Hewson's 
hands, and he had no concern beyond spending the 
comfortable allowance wdiich was handed him 
every month. 

There had been but one instance of rebellion. 
The boy set his heart on going to an Eastern college, 
to his father's and his grandfather's college. The 
guardian objected. The Great AYestern University 
was in its prime. It offered facilities that no col- 
lege in the country could excel. ^loreover, it was 
here, at their own doors. There would be no 
going away from home, no separation from his 
friends, none of the usual temptations of college 
life. If George would take the four-years course 
here he should then go to Europe for several years 
— for as long as he pleased — with Grubaway, 
who was going, and who would be a good friend 
and companion for him. The boy fought for his 
point some months, but at last gave way. He 
was never wilful. He went through tlie Great 
Western University and in due time sailed for 
Europe with Grubaway. And his career had been 
everywhere one of success. His scholarship was 
undoubtedly brilliant, his popularity was not less 
marked. His companion had but one complaint 
to make. He was too diffuse ; he attempted too 
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many things. He plunged into a scientific course 
at Heidelberg which was not at all what he went 
for, and nothing could prevent him from spending 
the long vacations in walking the hospitals of Paris 
and Vienna. But he seemed to be equally success- 
ful in every direction. His studies in literature 
gained him medals from the Sorbonne. His paper 
on fever-germs had the honor of being translated 
into German and Italian medical journals. He 
came home ready for the proposed professorship, 
but perhaps as well equipped in one or two other 
directions. He had accepted the professorship of 
course, though to Grubaway's astonishment he had 
passed six weeks of restless indecision before writ- 
ing the final letter. "Lucky fellow," Grubaway 
thought, not without an effort to beat down envy 
under his feet. " Soft thing," Fletcher's classmates 
declared. " Assured future," the kindly elders said. 
It was a soft thing, Fletcher ruefully acknowledged. 
He despised himself for taking so soft a thing. 
He despised himself for not being grateful for its 
softness. "Yet is a hedge less a hedge," he asked 
himself in bitter moments, " because it is made of 
roses ? " 

It was not a bird this time, it was Dorothy's 
crimson parasol that diverted the young man's 
attention from himself, — the parasol and beneath 
it the sweet face in a pink glow the parasol shed. 
He leaped to his saddle, dashed down the bluff, 
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and was soon in his place in the carriage. He 
threw himself into the old man's enjoyment of 
this wonderful country ; he warmed the matron's 
heart by graceful little attentions ; he shed bright 
lovers glances upon the maiden. They skirted 
the enchanted sea and climbed the enchanted 
mountains. And every discontent was lost in 
the luxury of sun and air and the sweetness of 
Dorothy's smiles. 
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IV. 



^^npHEY'VE found a cottage," said Dorothy. 

1 " Yes ? Where is it ? " 

" Over toward the Mission. There 's a lovely 
view, and a lawn, and a live-oak tree. And there 
are two tent-rooms. Elinor says they 're all fight- 
ing for the second tent-room. One is for Miss 
Erskine, of course, and they all want the other." 

" When are they going ? " 

" This afternoon. They 've got a Chinese cook, 
and his name is Sing Hi, and their Spanish girl's 
name is Seraphina. Is n't it fun ? I wish w^e 
could go to housekeeping, mamma." 

" Your grandfather seems to think it is not 
best." 

" Hey ? What did you say, Harriet ? " asked the 
old man, waking up. He was often drowsy in the 
carriage, yet one sense or another was often found 
to be unexpectedly awake. " What 's that you 're 
saying about grandpa ? " 

" Dorothy was wishing we could take a cottage, 
father. Our new friends — that lady and her 
daughter that you like so much — are going to 
housekeeping." 
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" They are ? " 

" Yes. They have found a very pretty place, 
Dorothy says. And they have a Chinese cook, 
and a Spanish second-girl, and — " Mrs. Durand 
gave the remaining facts as to the Jeffrey removal. 

George lifted his well-gloved hand to conceal a 
yawn. He w^as not so interested in these par- 
ticulars as the women were. He found himself 
indeed a trifle dull. It was unreasonable, and he 
administered to himself a brief mental castiga- 
tion. Driving about this paradisiac country with 
these best friends of his whole life was certainly 
not a difficult task. He was ashamed of himself. 
Mr. Hewson dropped into his doze again, Dorothy 
and her mother went on talking, and the young 
professor was soon lost in the study of a particu- 
larly interesting case of skin-grafting wdiich one 
of his Vienna classmates had lately written him 
about. 

" I 'm sorry they should go just now when our 
sketching was so nicely started. And Elinor was 
going to begin reading with me to-morrow. It 's 
funny. I w^as so afraid of her at first, and I 
thought she w^as ever so much older than I. But 
she isn't. She's actually a year younger. She 
does n't like Sant' Ysidora. Is n't it queer ? She 's 
the only person I ever saw who did n't like it. 
She says there 's nothing to do here. She 's always 
talking about doing. We 're going to read Eng- 
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lish history together. She has taken np a course 
that she thinks 1 11 like. I can go to the cot- 
tage to read, or she says she will ride down on her 
pony every day if I 'd rather. Is n't it nice ? I 
think she 's just splendid 1 " 

" Yes. She seems to me a very superior young 
lady. I am glad to have you with her." 

" She strikes me as a somewhat chary divinity," 
said Fletcher, lapsing a moment from his surgical 
meditations. " Thus far I have heheld her chiefly 
on horseback from afar." 

Dorothy laughed. " Here they are this minute 
— all of them. Shall we stop ? " 

" Hey ? " said old Mr. Hewson, waking up again. 
*' Who is it ? " 

" Those people — our new friends, father. Shall 
we stop and speak ? We may not have another 
chance if they move to-day." 

" No ! " pronounced George, promptly and vigor- 
ously. " No ! I thought we were going round 
Rocky Point this morning." 

His face flushed. He looked almost cross. 
He felt quite cross. Shut up in this eternal car- 
riage, driving about this sunny country, pursued 
by or pursuing " those people " ! He hated it. 

On the way back, however, an hour later, they 
did stop, after all. The Jeffrey party was still on 
the beach, the invalid chair in the midst. One of 
the girls came forward to speak to Dorothy about 
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sketching. Miss Erskine sent out her bright 
smile and bow to Fletcher, whom she had already 
cordially adopted ; and Mr. Hewson and his 
daughter preferred to leave the carriage and sit 
awhile in the pavilion with Mrs. Jeffrey and Miss 
Adams. The charming unconventionality of the 
beach, the crisp, sun-flooded air, the breadth and 
height that fed the vision, were things to ease far 
sorer irritations than Fletcher's already half-for- 
gotten annoyance. In a few minutes the young 
man found himself seated, to his great satisfaction, 
on the sand beside Miss Erskine, and in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the chary divinity. Miss 
Erskine was finishing a conversation with a pale 
lady in a pony-cart. 

" Well," said the pale lady, " I am glad it agrees 
with you. It does not with me. It 's a deceptive 
climate, I think, — a treacherous climate. It 's 
been greatly overrated. There are fogs, and there 
are winds. Xow there ought not to be fogs at 
this season. There were not last year. You 
never can tell what it 's going to do. Indeed, I am 
quite in despair about climates. They are not to 
be trusted. 

" Elinor 1 " said Miss Erskine in a low voice as 
the pony-cart drove away, — " Elinor, drown me, 
shoot me, poison me, do anything to me before 
you let me reach that stage. Save me — I beg 
of you — save me from invalidism." 
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" Aunty ! the thing is inconceivable ! " 

Fletcher turned a laughing face upon the two. 
He was supposed to be conversing with Miss Hatty, 
and indeed was doing so, but he had heard every 
w^ord. 

" Forgive me," he said. " I ought not to have 
heard, but I could n't help it. One of the chief 
entertainments of this place — is it not ? — is in 
the different types of people." 

"I should say there is but one type," said 
Elinor. 

" Perhaps so. I Ve not studied the subject care- 
fully. What is the one type ? " 

" The lazy," answered the girl. It might have 
sounded rude, but her royal smile and the merri- 
nnent w^hicli ruled the moment saved it from 
being that. 

" Oh, no ! " remonstrated the amused young man, 
while Dorothy and Elinor's two cousins paused 
aghast. " Oh, no ! Is n't that a little hard on all 
of us ? " 

" Always with the proper exceptions, I suppose," 
sus^s^ested Miss Erskine. 

" Always excepting you, aunty. But I 'm sure 
I include myself. I think it is simply delicious 
sitting here and doing nothing but watch the 
waves. One could easily develop into a — well, 
into a Mexican grandee, — is there anything la- 
zier ? — if one were to live here long enough." 
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" It is almost too much luxury," said Miss 
Erskiue, " sitting here in the midst of these moun- 
tains and looking at the sea. At home we think 
we are rich with either alone." 

" And the waves are beautiful this morningf. 
Do you think every seventh wave is the largest, 
Mr. Fletcher ? " 

Elinor was exerting herself to talk more than 
was her wont with new acquaintances, for she 
saw that her aunt was beginning to be tired. 

" I 've never settled that point," answered 
Fletcher. " Suppose we count." His quick per- 
ception caught at once both the invalid's weari- 
ness and the girl's motive, and he turned his 
attention to the subject suggested as if nothing 
else w^ere worthy of consideration. 

They dropped into brief words of comment or 
admiration as the great green crystals broke at 
their feet, their attention often attracted away by 
some rider or bather or sailing cloud or wheeling 
gull. Presently Miss Adams came over and joined 
the group. " Have you heard the latest bon mot 
Chinois?" she said. "Mrs. Jeffrey was just now 
telling me. The vegetable vender offered her 
strawberries this morning at the cottage, and she 
thought the price rather high. ' Oh, no,' she 
said, ' not to-day. That 's too much.' The man 
looked up at her with the most affable smile in 
the world. ' You lie,' said he, ' good-by. 
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" He took his English at some mining camp," 
said Fletcher. " It is Tombstonee for ' I beg leave 
to differ.' These fellows are nothing if not affable. 
What was it, Dorothy, the sweetly smiling wash- 
man said to your mother the other day ?" 

" Oh, mamma suggested that there might be 
thieves about his drying ground, so many pieces 
were missing. ' Now you see,' said Gin, ' you see, 
lady. I go home. Next time I hang up high. 
No man he ketch.' " 

" We 've lost the count," bewailed Hatty, " and 
it 's the third time. There 's no use trying any 
longer. Miss Adams, do you know, Mr. Fletcher 
knows the Grays ? " 

It appeared, indeed, on the investigations which 
always ensue in such cases, that there were sever- 
al instances of mutual acquaintance between some 
of the party and Mr. Fletcher. Paris, Vienna, 
Heidelberg, the various vacation resorts in Swit- 
zerland and Italy, had been rich in pleasant com- 
panionships for the young student. He had found 
people wlio knew his father and his two grand- 
fathers, friends of his mother's youth, men and 
women fresh from that New England life which 
he loved the more perhaps that he had been so 
little actually in it. He felt this morning more 
than for a long time as he had felt in those de- 
lightful European days now past. He breathed 
freely and naturally. He lost the cramped feeling 
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he had at times. He was at home. And he 
speculated whether it might be the charm of this 
tinted ocean so like the Mediterranean, or the 
spell of the old civilization thrown upon him from 
the crumbling Mission walls. 

"And Grubaway, too! You knew Grubaway!" 
was at last the cry. " A capital fellow," they all 
agreed, with that peculiar smile which is an index 
to a further unspoken comment. 

" A man of one idea is refreshing sometimes," 
said Miss Erskine, giving a pleasant utterance to 
the common thou2fht. 

"Especially when that idea is an excellent 
one," added Fletcher, w^armly. He was always 
ready to see the good side, the more so if, as in 
this instance, it happened to be the other side. 

" I don't know," said Miss Adams. " Leaving 
your friend out of the question, of course, I like 
for my own part to be able to do more than one 
thing. T like a variety of abilities." 

" Ah, but you know," said Elinor, " you know, 
Miss Adams, you are proud — or you ought to 
be — that you can do one thing better than any- 
body else can do it. / like definiteness, — doing 
one thing magnificently well. It 's like that great 
red geranium bush, aunty, that you and I admire. 
Not much of a genus, perhaps, but a splendid 
individual." 

Miss Erskine smiled upon her favorite, and 
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indeed they all smiled at Elinor's burst of enthu- 
siasm. "Is that why you will not sketch or 
practise?" asked one of the girls, — "because you 
can't do it magnificently ? " 

" Yes," she said, joining good-naturedly in the 
general laugh. But Miss Adams now being at 
hand to keep up the conversation, she soon wound 
her arm in Dorothy's, and walked away to see 
what shells were to be found. 

After this morning, the young professor became 
a frequent attendant at the invalid's little court. 
On the beach or under the oak-tree, he was al- 
most sure to find liis way to her side whenever 
she was out, and indeed after a time was often to 
be seen there alone, her other companions having 
strolled away and left her in his charge. Miss 
Erskine was greatly attracted to him. This youth 
of kingly gifts, — a voice like ringing gold, an eye 
pleasant as sunshine, — he called out her warm 
and growing interest. His presence refreshed and 
rested her. He had a woman's eye for little points 
of comfort or convenience, a strong and skilful 
hand in any matter of moving or adjustment. The 
quickness of his mental sympathies was a delight 
to her. He sprang at once to the height of her 
gentle optimisms. He saw a subject, for an in- 
stant at least, in precisely the light she saw it in. 
He divined her thought before it was spoken. 
She liked to hear him talk. She liked to talk to 
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him, to tell him long stories and call out his lau"h. 
A pleasant, winning laugh it was, ahvays warm and 
kindly. There was never a note of bitterness in it. 
Even when satire lay at the bottom of it, it was a 
matter of the intellect rather than of the heart. It 
w^as an amusement wdiich saw both sides of the 
subject, an apprehension which could have praised, 
could sometimes even have wept as well as laughed, 
only that laughing was the more proper thing to do. 
That these hours of congenial companionship 
were agreeable to the young man could scarcely 
be doubted. Yet that he became distinctly more 
light of heart as the bright succession of Sant' 
Ysidora days rolled one after another over him, 
was not so clear. That buzzing, humming crowed 
of questions and suggestions still lay in wait for 
every pause, — fluttering things, sometimes as gay 
as butterflies and as harmless, sometimes sharp 
with a vexing sting, sometimes quickly brushed 
away, sometimes settling about him in a dusky and 
obscuring cloud. Two phrases, lightly spoken by 
a girl's voice, haunted his mind and would not 
easily be dismissed, — provoking combinations of 
words that pursued him in the galloping of his 
horse, in the rhythm of the breaking waves, some- 
times at night in the ticking of his w^atch. " Not 
much of a genus, but a splendid individual," — 
that was one of them. It remained w^ith him for 
years, and seemed to grow and take on new mean- 
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ina as he became more familiar with the thought. 
" To do one thing magnificently well," — that was 
the other. And it was the more irritating to him 
because it was in the line of one of his own fre- 
quent reflections. He wished he could do but 
one thing. He wished he could bury himself in 
those tomes of French literature, and have not a 
thought beyond. He wished he were a recluse, a 
book-worm. He wished he were not so fond of 
pleasant society, so open to the influences of other 
minds. Would to God he could free himself from 
those occasional horrible suggestions from the 
under-world ! AVould to God his two grandfathers 
would stop fighting within him I If he could only 
stick to one thing like Grubaway ! If he had only 
been made on a different plan and could see but 
one side of a subject ! " Happy are the narrow- 
minded," exclaimed the sore- vexed youth, general- 
izing his meditations as he was sure to do before 
he was done with them, — " Happy are the nar- 
row-minded. They are sure they are right." 
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V. 



MRS. JEFFREY was one of the women who 
are picturesque under all circumstances. 
A little pale from sufferings which even the most 
cheerful philosophy cannot ignore, beaten by a 
stiff sea-breeze, glared upon by uncompromising 
light reflected and diffused, she had wrapped 
herself in furs, tied a yellow handkerchief over 
her silver locks, put up a lace-fringed parasol, 
and, sitting at her stateroom door, was an object 
of admiration to every one on the steamer. She 
had been up to the city to meet Sydney, to see 
what she could find that would beautify the 
cottage, to shake herself free of the slight ennui 
already stealing upon her in the soft Sant' Ysidora 
airs. She had proposed to Elinor to accompany 
her on this expedition, and expected a pleased 
acquiescence. But Elinor had no mind to go. 
They were just beginning to live here, she said. 
Why should they go away ? She did not like the 
place ? Yes, that was true. But it was less dull 
since she had begun to go to the Chinese school, 
and besides, she had just now made the acquaint- 
ance of some of Seraphina's friends in the Spanish 
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quarter. Of course if her mamma wished her 
to go, that was another thing; she was quite 
willing. But if it were a matter of her own 
preference, she would stay. So Mrs. Jeffrey went 
alone, and had a very good time indeed, notwith- 
standing the two irksome voyages on this lonely, 
heaving ocean. She was enjoying herself very 
well at this moment. Through the stewardess, 
greetings had been exchanged with Sydney, and 
she had learned that he was better and would be 
out in an hour or two. In general as regarded 
Sydney her mind was at rest. For a year and a 
half she had been hoping that he would see fit 
to join her. Now he had done so. There was 
a pleasant sense of accomplishment, one of the 
most satisfying feelings that visits the human 
breast. And this not only in view of the meet- 
ing with her ward and semi-nephew, but of the 
many minor successes of her little trip, — the bar- 
gains that lay in her trunks, the pretty nothings, 
the presents that were to gratify the servants and 
make a little flutter of pleasure generally on her 
return. Mrs. Jeffrey was also entertained by her 
fellow-passengers. An excursion atmosphere pre- 
vailed, — the " I want to know " air of the Ameri- 
can traveller. " When we was in the south of 
Europe, we observed," she caught on a passing 
breeze ; and she treasured up the words with 
others equally diverting to recount to Miss Erskine 
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and Miss Adams. She was herself not above 
running to the side of the ship to see the flying- 
fish, and she exchanged a few w^ords about them 
with two young girls, to the latter's keen delight. 
The sea was beautiful this afternoon. Its heavi- 
est sorrows seemed for the time appeased. And 
the cliffs past which they sailed, though monoto- 
nous in fact, were varied by a hundred pleasing 
illusions. Mere sand-lieaps they were, bat time 
had made them mountains, and distance, sun- 
light, and shifting, tinted mists combined to lend 
them glory. About the nearer bluffs the gulls were 
gathered, sometimes in thousands, and the air at 
times was filled with their harsh, persistent call. 
It was their nesting season. Some brooded silent 
on the waves, their white breasts gleaming like a 
snowbank. In smaller groups they wheeled about 
the shore, their long red legs dangling beneath 
them. Their heads were bent downward, and 
they seemed to be selecting the spot for the nest 
from the advantage of their height. Suddenly 
they swooped down, and were lost in the sage- 
brush. Even these wild creatures must have a 
home, a place to go out from, and to which their 
highest instinct leads them back. 

Mr. Sydney Eoyce, meanwhile, was observing 
life from the other side of the ship. He had tried 
the smoking-room, and liked it very well so long 
as most of its habitues were at luncheon. When 
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they came back he left. He was not fond of his 
fellow-men of the sort likely to be found in smok- 
ing-rooms. The ladies' cabin was better, and here 
he pursued his reading in peace till some reviving 
fair one began to play on the piano. ]\Ir. Eoyce 
did not enjoy music. He was not merely indiffer- 
ent to it ; he preferred to be without it. He did 
not pretend to explain this phenomenon, but it 
was a fact, and he made no secret of it. He was 
a lusus, he supposed. Musical sounds to him 
were simply noise, and he hked one kind of noise 
no better than another. These statements he 
made at suitable times with perfect politeness and 
perhaps not without a touch of temperate pride. 
Who of us is not proud of his idiosyncrasies ? On 
the present occasion, the young man simply re- 
moved himself to the forward part of the deck, 
w^hich appeared quiet and likely to be un invaded. 
Here he lighted his solitary cigar and again opened 
his book. He was reading the history of the 
Pacific States, twenty pages at a sitting, and was 
now endeavoring to make up for the time lost in 
his berth on the preceding day. He held a pencil 
in his hand, and marked such passages as espe- 
cially interested him, occasionally with a question 
mark. Some of these assertions it would be well 
to verify by independent investigation. But before 
any very satisfactory progress had been made, Mr. 
Royce became aware that his retreat was shared 
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by another person. He looked up. A young 
man as tall and well-borne as himself (Eoyce was 
distinguished by an elegant and manly carriage) 
was w^alking briskly before him in evidently 
excellent spirits. The reader's look had all the ex- 
pression of words. " I beg your pardon," said the 
young man looked at, with a light, pleasant laugh, 
" I believe I was whistling, and it disturbs you/' 

Mr. IiOYce bowed. He thouoht the stranf]jer 
looking offensivelv well and comfortable, but he 
attempted some polite evasion as to the wdiistling, 
and offered a cigar. 

" Thank you, no, I do not smoke. And I be- 
lieve I want to go over to the other side and see 
the gulls. There seem to be a great many about." 

The intruder took himself off. But Eoyce was 
not yet done with him, for wdien at last he made 
his way to his aunt, he found the objectionable 
young man chatting cheerfully by that lady's side. 
The objectionable young man was none other than 
George Fletcher. He had been up to the city to 
get a book or two, he explained to Mrs. Jeffrey, 
also to get a breath of a different kind of life. He 
agreed with her that, w^ith all its charms, Sant' 
Ysidora was somewhat monotonous and relaxinsr. 
" It is the worst of faults to have no faults," he said, 
" either in a climate or a character." ]\Irs. Jeffrey 
was not sure of that. She w^as thinking of Sydney, 
who presently appeared, his book emphatically 
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closed and his pencil returned to its place. The 
two young men now became aware of one another 
in accordance with the usages of modern society. 
But it is probable that each always hereafter saw 
the other in the light of their previous meeting 
rather than of this. A slight shade of amusement 
tinged the vision of the one, a slight shade of 
annoyance that of the other. And each was more 
or less conscious of the light in wdiich he was 
viewed bv the other. 

" Mr. Fletcher is a tennis-player, Sydney," said 
Mrs. Jeffrey. " You will often meet, I dare say, 
upon the dusty field. Don't go, Mr. Fletcher. 
Please sit down again. I want you to answer all 
the questions my nephew is going to ask. I am 
not strong on facts and figures." 

" The girls have kept me very well posted," re- 
plied Sydney, at the same time politely indicating 
a seat to his vis-d-vis. " My sisters are good ob- 
servers. Aunt Kate. As for Elinor, she writes an 
extremely entertaining letter, but she is apt to be 
one-sided. She does not share the general enthu- 
siasm over this part of the world, it appears." 

" Elinor will like it better after a little," said 
Mrs. Jeffrey, serenely. " She has missed her home 
friends. She is beginning to be more contented 
already. She is quite going into benevolent work, 
Sydney. That is a good thing for girls — don't 
you think so ? — after school life is over." 
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" It is a good thing if it is sufficiently balanced 
by other things. Elinor lacks poise. She is 
a dear child, but she lacks poise. However, I 
am inclined to agree with her in regard to this 
tourist life. Madame de Stael says that sight- 
seeing is the art of disappointment. I think it is 
true." 

This last remark was distinctly offered to 
Fletcher, with a courteous inclination of the head, 
as if to say, Personal topics, my dear sir, are now 
disposed of ; the conversation is open. 

" That is one of the half-truths that can't be 
disputed," responded Fletcher. " It is quite as true, 
on the other hand, that sight-seeing is a succession 
of agreeable surprises. I am sure, for my own 
part, notwithstanding all I had heard about it, 
I had no expectation of finding the outlines and 
tints of Southern Italv on this coast." 

" The coast is well enoue^h," admitted Eovce : 
" but as for this ocean, it is certainly a most un- 
pleasant piece of water." 

Mrs. Jeffrey laughed. " As a family, Sydney, 
we have not been remarkable for our sea-croinop 
qualities. Wait till you see this ocean from Sant' 
Ysidora bluffs." 

Indeed, in spite of his depreciative philosophy, 
Mr. Sydney Royce awoke the next day in the still- 
ness of the Sant' Ysidora morning, with sensible 
anticipations of pleasure. Arriving at midnight 
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under a mysterious spell of moonlit mist, hurried 
through silent streets to a brilliant little supper with 
Elinor in overflowing spirits and in a charming 
costume as hostess, stealing with whispered good- 
nights to his tiny cottage bedroom, a solitary can- 
dle to light his steps, he had had an hour or two 
of wakeful adjustment to new surroundings before 
he closed his eyes, and waking now the whole suc- 
cession of events and sensations seemed like one 
long and pleasant dream. He was not sure that 
he had yet emerged from it. After a time, however, 
the dull measured roll which filled the distance, 
and was the only thing audible in all this felt ex- 
panse of space, defined itself to his mind as the 
beat of the waves on the shore. The sea was two 
miles away, but a strip of it could be seen, Elinor 
had said, from one of his windows, — the sea from 
one window and the mountains from another. It 
was time to make observations. He rose and drew 
aside the curtain, and a definite expectation of 
some important revelation was in his mind as 
he did so. Ah 1 a few feet beyond him on the 
other side of the pane another curtain was hang- 
ing, as white and almost as opaque as the one he 
had drawn. A misty morning, — foggy, in fact. 
But putting on his glasses and peering into the 
dense vapor, what was it peering back at him ? 
A rose, two roses, three, — roses more than he 
could count ; roses embedded in cloud ; roses start- 
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insc out of this whiteness as stars start out of the 
evening dusk. " A singular effect and very pretty," 
thought the young man. A few minutes later he 
looked again. The curtain of mist had removed 
to a slightly greater distance. It was lighter and 
more vaporous about the edges. And there were 
more roses, — clusters of rich Prince Nicholas 
glowing on this white background, rollicking 
groups of Bon Silene, streamers of Cloth of Gold 
tangled in the lace-like mist. Back of all, tints 
and rosy shadings, — a suffusion of roses in vapor. 
Quelle de jprofondeur I The eye lost itself in this 
faintly blushing softness. " A remarkably pretty 
effect, upon my word," the young man said. 

" But what sort of morning do you call it ? " he 
asked later, sitting vastly content before a dancing 
fire attended by a bevy of agreeable women. 
" What do you call this ? Is it a fog, or a light 
rain, or a Scotch mist, or a California vapor bath ? " 

"Anything but a fog, if you please," answered 
Elinor. " We never have fosfs in Sant' Ysidora. 
Have you not studied your guide-book ? " 

" When it does like this, we call it something 
else," explained one of the girls. 

"And it is actually beginning to break up. 
Ah ! quite an accession of visible territory since I 
last looked out ! A fine green stretch of country, to 
be sure ! And there are your mountains, — yes, in- 
deed — crowned with live-oaks, really very pretty." 
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"Those are only — " began Hatty, but Elinor 
silenced her by a look. 

" Very creditable, don't you think so, Sydney ? 
Indeed, I am very fond of them, — such noble 
slopes, and the glorious oaks against the green 
turf." 

"Yes, they are fine slopes, not quite so bold 
perhaps as some, but pleasing, very. And this 
breaking sky is fine. Singular appearance back 
of the mountains, — that reddish tinge, and those 
hazy outlines deep in the clouds, do you see ?" 

" I see, yes. Wait half an hour and look again. 
No, — twenty minutes — ten — even now over 
there in the north. Come out on the porch and 
look. Do you see what is coming out of the 
mist ? " 

" What ? Another range ! You don't say ! 
Upon my word, I believe it is another range of 
mountains. A very fine effect, very fine, indeed." 

"These are the real mountains," said Hatty, 
when, after moments of watching, the great 
masses of vapor had bundled themselves up and 
floated away, and the wdiole overlapping billowy 
stretch of upheaved earth lay spread before them, 
— " these are the real mountains ; positively the 
last. There are no more behind them." 

" I am scarcely sure of that after all this 
jugglery." 

" Forgive me for passing off my beloved foot- 
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hills as mountains," begged Elinor. " I am so 
fond of them, and nobody here looks twice at 
them because there are higher heights. But now 
what do you think of us ? Now what have you 
to say of the bay region, and all its little sand- 
heaps ? And just look at that sky, please. Did 
you ever see such a blue ? And w^here has all 
that mist gone? I wash you would tell me. 
Where is it ? Did you ever know before what it 
is to vanish into thin air ? I never did before I 
came here. I thought it was a poetical expres- 
sion. But it is not ; it is literal fact." 

" I think you have been growing remarkably 
tall this year," was the young man's somewhat 
irrelevant answer. ''And what have they been 
doing to you to put such a fine color in your 
cheeks, my lady Elinor ? " 
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VI. 



AEOUND of visits, it appeared, had been 
foreordained for a certain afternoon which 
EHnor had mentally dedicated to Juanita, the lace- 
woman. Elinor yielded, though not with the 
utmost inward grace, to her mother's wishes, and 
bowed before that lady's unanswerable logic. 

" You have nothing against these people we are 
going to see ? " 

" Nothing, mamma, except that they are fash- 
ionable." 

" And don't you know it is just as wrong to be 
prejudiced against people because they are fash- 
ionable as because they are poor, or for any other 
reason ? " 

"Yes," said Elinor, laughing and kissing her 
mother's soft dimpled cheek. "Mamma, you 
should have been born a schoolman." 

The kiss did not quite offset the laugh. Mrs. 
Jeffrey became serious. "Elmor, you are too 
old to give way to all these notions of yours. I 
wish you would think about yourself a little, — 
about your position and what is expected of you. 
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Remember that you are a school-girl no longer. 
You are a young lady and my companion. And it 
would be wise of you to settle yourself to your 
place and make yourself comfortable." 

" Mamma," answered the girl, now also thor- 
oughly roused, — " mamma, you are always talking 
about being comfortable. I don't want to be 
comfortable. I want to be — effective." 

" You are a very foolish child, and don't know 
what you are talking about," said Mrs. Jeffrey, 
with so much justice that the convicted girl 
blushed guiltily. 

If the mother had only stopped with her good 
point ! But she did not, being irritated and by 
so much less canny than her usual self. " Wait 
till you are living on bread and water, and dis- 
tributing tracts in a hot city," she added, " and 
then see what you would say about comfort." 

" I shall distribute tracts nowhere," the girl 
answered proudly. " I '11 admit " — with honest 
searching of her intent — " the hot city might 
wilt me a little, still," — slowly and with increas- 
ing confidence, — "I am sure I do mean — all I 
said — and more too." 

" There is such a thing as being effective just 
where one happens to be," suggested ^liss Ers- 
kine's pleasant voice, "and, EUnor, you are not 
very far from being that, it seems to me." 

Elinor made no answer, but stole her warm 
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hand down into her aunt's as she stood by her 
chair, and presently slipped away to make herself 
ready for the visiting. 

" I don't know what to do with the child," 
pursued Mrs. Jeffrey, lingering near the family 
oracle. " I wish you would tell me. Of course it 
is beautiful that she has this large, generous na- 
ture. But she does not seem to gain in discretion 
as she ought to at her age. It is scarcely better 
than it was five years ago, when she finished old 
black Rhoda's ironing for her one day, and then 
carried the clothes home to the customers in my 
pony phaeton ; and, worse than that, officiated 
one afternoon — five mortal hours — as waiting- 
woman at the station." 

" At the station ? " 

" Yes. She was calling on one of her Sunday- 
school children, whose mother, it appeared, was 
the attendant in the waiting-room at the station ; 
and she found the family greatly exercised about 
some funeral which they all felt bound to attend. 
So Elinor offered to fill the vacancy at the station. 
I was not at home to be consulted, and Sydney 
was out of town also. But the child saw nothing 
improper in doing it, she told me, with the most 
innocent face in the world. ' I put on a white 
apron, mamma, and 1 behaved as well as I knew 
how,' she said. Sydney came home unexpectedly 
that afternoon, and found her there, brushing up 
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the hearth as contentedly as possible, with a baby 
on one arm. I think he has never quite recovered 
from the shock." 

Miss Erskine, extremely diverted, endeavored 
to allay the mother's anxieties. " But these are 
only crudities, Kate, dear," she said cheerily. 
" They will pass away. And think of the sweet, 
sound nature underneath." 

" They 're ' the democratic instinct,' I suppose," 
siojhed the mother. *' I don't know where she 
got it. She always wants to see what the people 
are doing. In Paris she cared for nothing so much 
as the gingerbread fair, it was such fun to see the 
w^orking people enjoying themselves. And — why, 
only last summer, when she had to come home 
from the mountains alone, she w^ould not come in 
a parlor car. She said it was chiefly commercial 
travellers and pampered women who went in par- 
lor cars, and she liked the company better in the 
ordinary coach. And now, — do you know, Mary, 
I sometimes think Miss Adams fires the child's 
imagination by her tales of nursing and hospitals. 
I w^ish you would speak to Miss Adams about it. 
I wish Elinor to be with her as little as possible." 

Miss Erskine smothered a rising smile. She 
had divined before this time that her sister-in-law 
would have preferred a different order of nurse, — 
one who could be spoken of as an excellent per- 
son, and who had a place that she could keep, 
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whereas Miss Adams fitted in always and every- 
wliere, and was always delightful. 

" Miss Adams is anything but rosy and senti- 
mental, Kate, and she is too wise to talk much 
with Elinor about these things. However, I will 
give her a word of warning. But I think, dear, 
it is not imagination that is at work with Elinor. 
I think it is herself, growing so fast just now that 
it is a little awkward for all concerned. Elinor 
will be a force in the world, — she can't help it, — 
but I doubt if it will be in the way she now 
fancies. It is more likely to be as the motive 
power of some other life or lives. Don't be 
troubled, Kate, dear. Indeed, I think you have 
no reason to be anxious. Elinor will grow less 
critical and exacting as she grows older. She 
will grow sweeter and broader. She is sure to. 
Fathered and mothered as Elinor is, she is mor- 
ally certain to turn out not only a noble woman 
but a sweet and natural one." 

" You are so comforting, Mary, dear. What 
should any of us do without you ? I must try 
and be more patient with my precious duckling. 
And now I must run and beautify myself and not 
keep her waiting." 

Elinor, nevertheless, was first equipped, and 
came out on the veranda in her beautiful costume 
of soft fabrics and soft tints. 

Sydney sprang from his hammock to button her 
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glove. " You were born for the purple," he said, 
when that was done, standing off and looking at 
her with critical satisfaction. 

It was a look that Elinor hated, and indignation 
mingled with mischief in her gray eyes as she 
answered quickly, '' You are mistaken, Sydney. 
I was born for navy blue, — good, workaday navy 
blue." She knew that the young man disapproved 
of her riding-habit, fast growing rusty. She had 
heard him this morning seconding Mrs. Jeffrey's 
suggestion that she should have a new one of a 
less hackneyed color. It was a small matter, but 
it had vexed her unaccountably at the moment ; 
and the fine, sensitive temper heated instantly now 
at this recurring instance of his interest. She 
walked away down the garden path, stopping here 
and there to look into the heart of a rose. Her 
cheek was as bright of hue, " angrie and brave." 
Who says that a girl's life is an easy life ? This 
poor child's days were at this time filled with in- 
ward inquietudes and alarms. Wordless and vague 
they were, and by so much the harder to combat. 
Instinctively she held herself on the defensive. 
All her spirit, all her mettle, seemed to be de- 
manded of her ; and she dared not, could not, for- 
get herself for a moment. 

When Mrs. Jeffrey came out, and the two grace- 
ful figures met as their paths converged, the two 
women looked into one another's faces. By a 
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common impulse mother and daughter bent and 
kissed each other. " Was I naughty, mamma ? 
Forgive me," said Elinor, softly. 

" You are not naughty now, dear," answered 
the mother. " Kow, where shall wo go first ? " 

It was election day in the town, and the princi- 
pal streets bore evidence of unwonted excitement. 
The masculine Spanish element, usually to be found 
inert on the sunny verandas of the old adobe 
houses, was now abroad and thrust for the mo- 
ment into an abnormal importance. A Spanish 
vote counts as much as another, and often brings 
a price worth stirring for. Stout " broncos," 
weighted with the heavy trappings and cruel ac- 
coutrements of the old regime, stood dejectedly 
by the sidewalk while their owners, in groups, 
poured out upon the air a rapid flow of rich, mel- 
lifluous vowel and liquid. Always a bit of color 
embellished these lordly men. Always the wide 
sombrero, a whip, a gauntlet, a fawning dog, some 
picturesque accessory, added to their effect upon 
the landscape. Elinor sat looking on from her 
carriage, the calls being now nearly accomplished, 
and herself exempt from the particular one her 
mother was making at the hotel. The girl's im- 
agination took wing at the unusual scene. But 
her independent mind eschewed the common path 
of recurrence to the old and faded glories of Mexi- 
can supremacy. She thought of the spiritless 
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lives now lived by these men ; of the narrowing 
circle of interests ; of the failure, the paralysis, of 
all ambitions. It was Hke being born when one's 
work was almost done, when one's inheritance 
was almost spent. What hopes could come to 
the dwellers in the little adobe houses, — these 
men and the women who belonged to them, — what 
fears ? There was not much to fear. They would 
be allowed to die in peace. She w^ondered what 
it would be to be the last of one's race, to know 
and to feel that the history of one's people was 
finished. Such as it was, its record was WTitten. 
There was nothing to look for but for these scat- 
tered individual lives to die out one by one. 

But the girl's attention was soon diverted from 
these sombre thoughts by a more exciting and 
immediate concern. A number of unhappy 
chickens tied together bv the le^s were lifted from 
a farmer's wasjon to be carried into a butcher's 
shop. On the floor of the wagon they had sub- 
sided into despair ; but at this fresh movement on 
the part of the enemy they renewed their struggles 
and protestations, and three of the bolder or the 
more fortunate succeeded in wriggling themselves 
out of their bonds and with much excitement en- 
tering upon a new lease of freedom. It was 
enough. It takes but very small game to rouse 
that instinct — call it what you will — which ex- 
ists in certain breasts, and w^ith redoubled potency 
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in the breasts of ]\Iexican boys. The butcher stand- 
ing in his shop door, his white apron gleaming, 
Elinor thought, like the very panoply of justice, 
needed not to lift a finger toward reclaiming his 
lawful prey. Every boy on the street, and others 
who appeared to rise out of the bowels of the 
earth for the occasion, made cause at once against 
these miserable fowls, and men of all sorts forgot 
their politics and their eloquence to watch and en- 
courage the sport. A few Chinese threaded their 
way silently and indifferently among the groups, 
and the spare Alabama farmer who had brought 
in the chickens contented himself with agitating 
his long sides in waves of inaudible merriment. 
With these exceptions every man's hand was 
against these distracted and wretched victims, and 
Elinor was indignant accordingly. By fatuous 
dashes among carriage-wheels and the legs of 
horses, one of the escaped eluded its pursuers, and 
by the time the two others had been brought back 
to meet their fate was well on its way down the 
street, beyond the reach of hostilities. The boys 
were out of breath, justice in the person of the 
butcher was perhaps sufficiently appeased, and 
the animal's chances of escape would have been 
excellent, had it not, with the foresight of its kind, 
at this critical moment turned and walked ma- 
jestically back into the very jaws of death. This 
must not be. Elinor had with difficulty kept her 
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seat during the preceding stages of the excitement. 
Now she must certainly interfere. She was about 
to spring out of the carriage and join the rout " in 
all her gay attire," to try if she could not frighten 
this misguided creature back into safety. But 
this was needless. A young man stepped out 
upon the pavement from one of the doors of the 
hotel, and taking in the situation at a glance, he 
did at once wdiat Elinor was about to attempt. 
Walking rapidly along the street, and swaying his 
cane with apparent carelessness before him, he 
succeeded in so directing the movements of the 
hen that she was soon on the other side of a fence 
in an open, swampy space, not inviting to pursuit. 
Not a man or boy of the spectators could have 
affirmed that the new-comer took the slightest 
interest in the proceedings, or even noticed the 
chicken. But the end which Elinor desired was ac- 
complished ; and presently the young man turned 
and walked quickly back to the spot he had left. 

" Oh, thank you, Mr. Fletcher," cried out Eli- 
nor as he approached. " It was so very good of 
you. It has been the most exciting chase, and I 
was on the point of rushing into the fray myself 
when you came out." 

" We 've given the creature one more chance, 
that is all," answered the young man, smiling. 
*' If only now she does n't have another inspira- 
tion to walk into sure destruction — " 
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" If only hens could be endowed with a little 
more wisdom," said Elinor, with solicitude in 
every accent. 

" It is a pity. I 'm afraid stupidity is usually 
at the back of going wrong, is n't it ? " 

He was bowing himself away, but Elinor spoke 
up again, — 

" Oh, Mr. Fletcher, will you give me Dorothy's 
address, please. She forgot to tell me, and I want to 
answer her letter. How are they enjoying their 
trip, do you think, — Mrs. Durand and Dorothy?" 

"Very much, I think, thank you. They like 
the city. Dorothy finds everything very pictur- 
esque. A city of hills and sea views is a wonderful 
thing to us people of the plains, Miss Jeffrey ; and 
as for buildings, you know we are accustomed to 
taking our architectural poems in wood." 

He spoke with that slight note of scorn which 
he often detected in his own speech. But it was 
unperceived by his straightforward auditor. 

" I don't know why wood is n't as good a 
medium for a fine thought," she answered, "as 
• stone or brick. It 's something like the English 
language, — strong, pliable, practical, often beau- 
tiful, though not so imposing as some others. 
Well, mamma — at last I " 

" Yes, it has been long ; but I could not help 
it. Thank you, Mr. Fletcher. Are you going 
our way ? " 
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" I am going to your house, with your permis- 
sion, Mrs. Jeffrey. I left Mr. Hewson there half 
an hour ago, and I am to call for him about this 
time." 

" Then come with us, if you don't mind the 
back seat and stopping for one more call. Elinor, 
my dear, you should have come in. I was pre- 
sented to a genuine Mexican lady, quite a g ranch 
dame and a most fascinating creature." 

They found Mr. Hewson seated to his great 
satisfaction under the oak-tree with Miss Erskine 
and Miss Adams. " Time to go home, George ? 
Is it possible ? Well, you never do know what 
becomes of the time when you 're with the ladies." 
He replaced his wdiite silk handkerchief by his 
hat, employing the interval for a low bow. Com- 
bined with the gallant words and the genial 
twinkle of his blue eye, the little performance was 
a pleasing one to those who were warmly afiected 
toward the old man, but to Eoyce, who now slowly 
advanced from the house, it was extremely droll. 

" Please come again, Mr. Hewson," said Miss 
Erskine, cordially. " Now that your daughter and ( 
granddaughter are away, I am sure you have 
some spare hours." 

"Yes, we miss the girls some, — George and 
I, — but they 're having a good time. 'T '11 do 
'em good. They needed a change — most folks 
do now and then." 
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" They took the journey in a charming way," 
said Mrs. Jeffrey. "Driving up the coast must 
be delightful." 

" Yes, it 's the best way. The steamer is tire- 
some. Some object to going by carriage because 
it 's expensive. Harriet did at first. She thought 
it seemed extravagant. But what's the use of 
money if it ain't to circulate ? Now the man that 
drove 'em up — I know him to be a needy man 
and a worthy man, but it would n't do for me to 
open my purse and give him a hundred or two 
dollars. 'T would n't be good for him. But if he 
can earn it in the way of his business, why, 
that's another thing." 

" I 'm so glad you think so, Mr. Hewson," said 
Elinor, warmly, glancing toward her mother as 
she spoke. " Mamma and I have been wanting 
to give a present to one of our Spanish neighbors, 
but we decided it was better to order half a dozen 
yards of lace that we did n't know what to do 
with." 

" Where," said Mr. Royce, advancing into the 
►circle after the visitors had left, — "where, may I 
ask. Aunt Kate, did you fall in with this old 
gentleman and his party ? " 

" In California, where all roads meet," laughed 
Mrs. Jeffrey. "But you must not judge too 
hastily, Sydney. Old Mr. Hewson is a diamond 
in the rough. And you have not seen Mrs. 
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Dura and her daughter, you know. They are, 
both of them, genuinely refined." 

Mrs. Jeffrey made tlie last statement with some 
hauteur. It was not agreeable to have even 
Sydney call her discrimination in question. Nev- 
ertheless she inwardly resolved that she would be 
hereafter a little more careful. Perhaps she was 
inclined to be too democratic. It might be, after 
all, from her that Elinor inherited that fault. 
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YII. 



THE rain had come, the Sant' Ysidora winter. 
And it had come in power. This quiet- 
est of Nature's nooks was become the seat of 
elemental strife. The armies of heaven fought 
for it. The sun looked out now and then, gleam- 
ing sharply on the boiling sea. Clouds drifted 
swiftly past, and quenched the gleam. Sheets of 
rain swept along, shutting out the nearest objects. 
The trees (in all their summer verdure) tossed 
and plunged. The floods lifted up their voice. 
Occasionally the mountains showed themselves. 
They were still there, but one scarcely recognized 
them. All their tender lights were gone. Down 
the face of the rock cataracts poured, dashed 
and beaten by the wind. It was a wild time. 

The windows of the Jeffrey cottage were occu- 
pied more or less constantly by spectators of this 
carnival of forces. There was the zest of an 
exhibition in it all, and for the first three days 
interest scarcely flagged. But toward the end of 
that time the monotony of excitement became 
painful. The ear wearied of sound, and the eye of 
motion, and one longed for something stable on 
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'which one could fasten the fatigued attention. 
" I 'm afraid it is simply endurance for aunty," said 
Elinor, anxiously conferring with Miss Adams on 
the stairway. 

" Yes, it is hard for her, very. But she has 
learned how to endure. That, I think, will carry 
her safely over." 

Downstairs the atmosphere was becoming some- 
what heavily charged with suppressed and ac- 
cumulated nerve power. Elinor, tingling to her 
finger-tips with this " thunder in the air," roamed 
about from room to room, hoping to expend her- 
self in mere motion. If there were only anything 
to do ! But the one thing she was bent on doing 
— the packing of a box which was to be sent to 
her grandmother at home — could not be done 
alone, and she failed to interest her companions 
in the project. Hatty and Hitty in wisdom and 
calmness withdrew to their own room to write 
letters and finish up their sketches. Sydney early 
in the day had made one attempt to brave the ele- 
ments. He would jump on his horse and go down 
for the mail. Misguided youth ! The waitress's 
brother's son was not at hand to fetch the horse. 
*' It rains, sehor. Do you see ?" said the astounded 
but always courteous Seraphina. ''The seiior will 
not expect, when it rains, the horse ? " 

" No matter," the young man lightly said. He 
would take an umbrella and walk down. But, a 
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search ensuing, not an umbrella was to be found 
in the house. Who could have foreseen the 
need of umbrellas in these months of rioting 
sunshine ? 

" And if it is mail the seiior will have," pursued 
the handmaid, " it rains, sefior. It has pleased 
the Lord to send the rain. Surely the senor 
expects not, when it rains, the mail." 

" At least I will run out in my mackintosh and 
catch an omnibus to take me down to the library. 
We will lay in a stock of literature, and get the 
news. By the way, T have not seen yesterday's 
paper. Where is it, I wonder ? " 

The eyes of the Mexican maiden grew larger 
and more lustrous. " Does the senor suppose he 
will find an omnibus ? It rains, senor. And as 
for the library, wdio should go out to open the 
library ? It would be but in vain to seek to enter. 
The paper ? No, sefior, I brought not in the paper. 
There is not yesterday paper. It is raining." 

The young man replaced his hat, confessing him- 
self vanquished, and sat down to devise suitable 
entertainment for the remainder of the stormy 
period. Two days had been given to history, one 
to Shakspeare. He could have w^elcomed a change 
of interests. Mrs. Jeffrey, laughing, took herself 
off to the sofa with Anthony Trollope. The day 
was left to Sydney and Elinor to dispose of as 
best they might. 

6 
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" What shall we do ? " said Elinor. " Chess has 
ceased to engage the mind. Cards by daylight are 
worse than dull ; they 're positively melancholy." 

" How about letters ? " 

" Mine are answered up to date." 

" So are mine. Have you no fancy-work ? A 
woman should always have some light needle- 
work." 

EHnor stepped to a basket in the corner, and 
solemnly waved before him a yard of limp pongee, 
wdth attendant silks, which had come to be a classic 
in the family. " My special needle-work, for grand- 
ma's birthday, w^as finished a week ago, and ready 
to pack. You know it was, Sydney." 

The vouncr man is^nored this allusion. " Most 
unfortunate," he said. " Our habitual industry 
leaves nothing over." 

" Nothing for a rainy day," sighed Elinor. 

Sydney leaned back in his chair, clasped his 
hands behind his head, and gazed before him in 
apparently not serious ill-content. " You might 
read to me, you know." 

The girl took a magazine from the table and reck- 
lessly dashed into the midst. " Here is a sonnet." 

"Don't. The current fashion of torturing a 
string of loose and weak ideas into the form of a 
sonnet is quite unbearable. A sonnet should be 
one thought, clear as crystal and polished like a 
diamond." 
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Elinor had now seated herself, and her grace- 
fully outlined figure was bent over the book. But 
her cousin retained the attitude he had chosen, and 
spoke from between his elbows. It is a position 
from which it is sometimes agreeable to give forth 
opinions to a select audience. Sydney was well 
furnished with opinions on a wide range of sub- 
jects, and, what is more, they were usually sound. 

At this last utterance Elinor lifted her eyes 
upon him in genuine admiration. " Is that, then, 
what is the matter with the sonnet ? I know I 
dislike the modern article, but 1 could not have 
told you why." 

" Did you ever try doing one ? " 

" Yes. It was like the Chinese puzzle. But you 
can do it, Sydney. Those verses you wrote about 
— the Wood Nymph, was it ? — were so clever. 
When are we gjoinoj to see them in 'The Sidereal'?" 

The young man's eyeglass here required atten- 
tion, and he was forced to a temporary shifting 
of position. " Ah ! — do you know, I find * The 
Sidereal ' rather commonplace of late. It has de- 
teriorated decidedly. Perhaps I shall send my 
little effort to ' The Aerial.' I know that to be 
edited by a man of sense." 

" Sydney," exclaimed Elinor, with swift divina- 
tion that a change of subject would not be un- 
welcome, '' my dear friend, cousin-in-law, tennis 
champion, and protector-general, do you know that 
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grandma's birthday will come in just three weeks ? 
Do you know that we ought to allow ten days for 
the sending of that box ? Do you know that this 
is a rainy week, that the next will be paradisiac, 
and we shall have to go over the pass, and if we 
stay on the other side three or four days — " 

" Oh, don't cross a bridge till you come to it." 

" I think," said Elinor, emphatically, " that is 
the most blatant piece of nonsense that was ever 
quoted for wisdom. If somebody did n't cross 
bridges till — some people came to them, there 
never would be any bridges." 

She rose and looked out of the window, throw- 
ing back to her companion a smile that made the 
keenness of her speech only an agreeable tingle. 

" I am at your service," he cried, jumping up. 
"Come on with your finery. I will get out the 
pamphlets I am going to send. And Aunt Kate, 
will you bring your contribution, please. Elinor 
thinks this is the best time to pack that box, and 
I believe she is rig^ht." 

" Presently, dear," answered Mrs. Jeffrey, with 
a bright upward glance from her book. But 
she turned a fresh leaf the next moment, and 
presently was miles away from Sant' Ysidora, 
following the hounds with the Barsetshire gentry. 
The day was thrown back on the young people's 
hands, and they did with it what they could. 
There is no plethora more distressing to an 
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energetic mind than a plethora of time when 
there seems to be no way of turning it to good 
account. 

Toward mid-afternoon a cry was heard from 
somebody at a window, " Here comes Mr. 
Fletcher ! " 

It was like the cry of land at sea. Everybody 
was at once on foot. Here came Mr. Fletcher 
indeed. And never was demi-god more at home 
with the elements than he looked as he strode up 
the path against the wind, lifting his hat and 
shaking the moisture from his clothing. 

"He's brought us an olive-leaf. The storm is 
over," cried Elinor, darting toward the door. Mrs. 
Jeffrey, however, gently restrained her impetuous 
daughter, and the visitor was properly admitted 
by Seraphina. It was Miss Erskine he had come 
to see, but the domestic architecture of Sant' 
Ysidora admits the guest first of all to the family 
fireside ; and while the young professor removed 
his overcoat and warmed his hands before the fire 
he was surrounded by an animated group eager 
for information of the outside world. The storm 
had done some mischief, jes. The stage-roads 
were quite impassable, and might be so for a 
week, so that no mail was to be hoped for. And 
now the telegraph wires w^ere down. They were 
practically out of the world. The ladies at the 
hotel had been making up a column of fashion 
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notes for the distracted editor of the weekly 
paper, and a number of original poems had been 
handed in. The flowers ? He got them this morn- 
ing, out of the very teeth of the storm, at the top 
of one of the foothills. It was a glorious tussle. 
Dorothy and her mother had come back, yes, 
before the rain began. Most fortunate, and they 
had had a charming journey. 

At the summons from Miss Adams he ran 
upstairs with his flowers. 

"A favored guest," commented Sydney, sub- 
siding into his armchair. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Jeffrey. " Mary has taken a 
great liking to him. It appears that she once 
knew some of his family." For Mrs. Jeffrey had 
not failed to satisfy herself before this time in 
regard to Miss Erskine's preference for this un- 
authorized young man. It was a lovely face, 
flushed with a faint, soft color, that the invalid 
turned upon her sister in answering. " Kate, dear, 
long ago I knew an uncle of Mr. Fletcher's. He 
was a good man, — the strongest man I ever knew. 
This one, I think — I hope — is like him." 

Mrs. Jeffrey kissed the soft thin cheek. " It is 
like the flush of a day long past lingering in the 
evening sky," she said to herself, but she an- 
swered lightly, "Dearest Mary, you are such 
a witch at readinoj us all throuc^h and through. 
Do you know, I am always half afraid of you ?" 
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Into the sick-room this dark afternoon the 
flowers and their bearer came like a burst of 
sunshine. 

" ' I gathered them, all for you,' " said Fletcher. 
" I have been at the back of the north wind, and 
there these were waiting for you." 

" Mariposa lilies ! " 

''Yes, with the drops of purple blood at the 
heart, and the gold-thread bee-trap." 

" And painted cup ! " 

" It was blazing away in the face of the storm. 
And here is this curious afternoon flower which 
wdll look like a dead insect to-morrow morning, 
but will come out punctually at twelve o'clock." 

" What a little Quakeress !" 

" That is what Dorothy calls it. You are find- 
ing this imprisonment pretty hard, I 'm afraid." 

" Yes. It can 't be helped. Miss Adams has 
promised if this lasts much longer she will wrap 
me in waterproofs and put me out in the midst 
of it." 

" But it is n't going to last. It is over. The 
wind has changed. These flashes of sunshine 
signify little, I suppose, but the wind settles it. 
By to-morrow we shall be pluming ourselves like 
birds after a bath. In a week we shall see such 
a new green on the hills as our eyes have never 
beheld." 

When the visitor came downstairs into the 
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family circle once more, the Chinese servant was 
bringing in a tray of tea. Mrs. Jeffrey had dis- 
appeared with her book, and Elinor seated herself 
at the little round table to fill a cnp for her 
cousin. 

"You will join us, Mr. Fletcher?" said Eoyce, 
as the head of the family for the moment, and 
Elinor seconded the invitation. 

Fletcher hesitated, though quite invisibly. He 
was never eager of encountering this young lady. 
Her eyes criticised him, he thought. But to-day 
he could not resist this charm of domesticity and 
comfort. Hotel life during the stormy period 
was not too rich in cheer. He took a chair op- 
posite Sydney, and entered wdth real interest into 
discourse upon the aboriginal races of this coast. 

*' Another cup ? " said Elinor, after a time. 

He looked up, smiling. Unconsciously he had 
emptied his cup, and was holding it up against the 
light, running his eye along the delicate edge. 

" Thank you," he said. " That was a delightful 
combination, too perfect to repeat." 

'* I think I could do it again. Let me try." 

He was easily persuaded, and came and stood 
over her while the lump was dropped in and the 
cream carefully meted out till the color was pre- 
cisely what it should be. This girl's eyes were 
not so critical, after all. Or if they were, he could 
answer them to-day. "Was he not busy now, 
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writing at his lectures every day ? Had he not 
plunged into French and Spanish literature in 
earnest ? Indeed, his habitual cheerfulness came 
of late from a deeper depth than usual. His 
smile was the sign of an inward glow. The fires 
within were burning to some purpose. He told 
himself that he was really getting up steam 
at last ; and he hugged his virtue with vast 
satisfaction. 

In half an hour Mrs. Jeffrey was ruthlessly 
summoned from Barsetshire by Elinor's voice, full 
of music, laughter, and audacity : " Mamma, oh 
mamma ! ^lay I ride down on Barbara, and see 
the surf ? " 

" Elinor ! " 

" And Sydney, and Mr. Fletcher, mamma. 
Sydney is going. It is a magnificent sight, Mr. 
Fletcher says." 

Mrs. Jeffrey put down her book, cleared her 
dazed eyes, and came forward to the sitting-room. 
" Who is to saddle the horses ? " 

" I know how, mamma. Sebastian has taught 
me. And Mr. Fletcher w^ll help." 

" That is a small matter, Mrs. Jeffrey, to a 
Western man," said Fletcher, with his bow. But 
Mrs. Jeffrey was not attending to him. She was 
waiting for Sydney, who now said that it was cer- 
tainly a thing worth doing, that he thought he 
should go himself. As for Elinor — 
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Elinor never knew what settled the question. 
It was her own pretty, trustful look, at this 
moment, toward her tall and handsome cousin. 
Mrs. Jeffrey was a quick observer ; a rapid, if not 
always correct, reasoner. In ten minutes the trio 
were mounted. Crossing the porch, Fletcher ob- 
served a lady's waterproof cloak lying on a chair. 
He rolled it and put it in his pocket. " There 
may be more showers, you know," he said to his 
companions, as they rode out of the yard ; " these 
clouds are sweeping by so fast, and some of them 
have yet to be disburdened." Elinor drew her 
blue cap closer, and looked defiance at the clouds. 
Conversation was out of the question when they 
reached the roar and dash of the beach. The 
only visible living creatures in all this expanse of 
earth and sea, these three riders and their horses 
stood outlined against the whirling sky, fascinated 
before resistless matter. Out in the ofhng danced 
and plunged an anchored Chinese junk, " Sun 
Lee." Not another mast or spar or hint of ship- 
ping was to be seen. Eletcher, making a trumpet 
of his hands, told his companions that one man 
w^as said to be alone on the httle craft. The rest 
of the crew, who came off before the storm began, 
had offered ten dollars to any one who would go 
out and bring their comrade ashore. The next 
w^eek they learned that this one man, finding him- 
self alone with the supplies of whiskey, had made 
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a glorious carouse of it, and remained unconscious 
of the storm. 

One of the black, scudding clouds was gather- 
ing above the riders' heads, and a few large drops 
fell. Eoyce made warning gestures and move- 
ments toward retreat, which Elinor ignored. She 
turned her face toward Eocky Point. How glo- 
rious a canter would be ! — a race with the clouds, 
a revel with the revelling wind ! She whispered 
in her pony's ear. It was enough. She was off. 
Fletcher, tugging at his pocket for the waterproof 
cloak, started in pursuit. He had not gone two 
rods before he had forgotten the waterproof cloak. 
How could he catch her, — this splendid creature, 
erect and lithe, every line, every movement, full of 
abounding life ; the rich hair massed upon her 
neck ; the cheek, as it turned to him, beautiful with 
rising color ; the smiles flung back like jewels from 
a queen's store ? It was a wild race to the end of 
the point ; and the rain fell faster and heavier every 
moment. An instant's pause, another smile flung 
back, another swift rush through the rain and 
wind. How could he catch her, — this royal crea- 
ture ? His whole mind bent itself to the pursuit. 
He came up by her side as they neared the start- 
ing-place, and the two presented themselves be- 
fore Eoyce, who sat like an equestrian statue 
in the rain, the water dripping from his hat and 
from his horse's ears. " You are wet through," 
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he said, with the air of making an impartial 
statement. 

" I am perfectly happy," said Elinor. 

" You must not go home in this condition," he 
continued, with more warmth. " I shall insist on 
stopping at the Washington, where you can get a 
little dried and warmed." 

" It has been so glorious, Sydney," answered 
Elinor, -with, a sunny smile. " Yes ; perhaps we 
had better stop at the Washington. Then I can 
see Dorothy, too. I have not seen her since she 
came back." 

At the Washington, Fletcher conducted them 
at once to the rooms of his party. Elinor stepped 
into Dorothy's room, with wdiich she was familiar. 
The young men entered Mrs. Durand's parlor, 
where Dorothy was singing for some visitors. The 
new-comers quietly took seats near the door, and 
during a brief pause in the song Mrs. Durand 
came forward with a graceful, silent salutation. 
Well-taught Dorothy sang on, though she w^as not 
unaware that George had entered the room, and 
that he had brought a stranger with him. Dorothy 
was dressed in rose-color. She was always lovely 
in that, and the gray light from the window near 
fell upon her in such a way as to bring out the 
pureness and delicacy of her tints and outlines. 
"If this man does not like the music," thought 
Fletcher, with a resentful thrust of thought 
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toward Eoyce, " at least, he will admit the pret- 
tiness of the picture." Song after soDg followed ; 
for the guests, shut up for a week in hotel rooms, 
were hungry for entertainment. Eoyce laid aside 
his whip and folded his hands. His gloves, by 
Fletcher's care, were drying on the andirons, 
and hat and overcoat were in good hands 
downstairs. Elinor came in glowing, and slipped 
into a seat by the fireside. In due time the music 
came to an end ; and the musician, accepting her 
compliments with the graceful self-possession of 
the true American girl, came forward to her 
audience. The circle was enlarged, the fire stirred 
up, and such chat ensued as the late unusual 
weather easily inspired. " Sydney," exclaimed 
Elinor at last, after several ineffectual starts, " do 
you know it is getting dark ? The rain was 
over long ago ! I am sure we ought to go home." 

" How nice it has been ! " she continued, taking 
her cousin's arm as they walked down the path 
to their horses, — "a most charming impromptu 
afternoon. Only I was afraid so much singing 
would bore you." 

" Think you a little din can daunt my ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? " an- 
swered the young man, whose Shakspeare had not 
been lost upon him. 
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Ym. 

" T T is like a scene in an opera," said Elinor. 

JL " This is the gr#ssy glade, and here are the 
massive and wide-spreading oaks. You, Dorothy, 
are the lovely heroine." 

" Oh, Elinor, I the heroine when you are by ! " 

"Hatty and Hitty are the ladies of honor. 
Mamma, writing letters in the tent, is a fairy 
godmother. Sydney and ^Ir. Fletcher are lords 
and gentlemen off on a hunt or at a tournament." 

" And you, Elinor, — what are you ? " asked one 
of the well-pleased maids of honor. 

" I ? — Oh, I am the devoted young lover talk- 
ing nonsense at his lady's feet. I am making her 
a fragrant posy at this moment, and I would try 
my skill at a belt of straw and ivy -buds if I 
thought it would be as useful as this Mexican 
leather one." 

" It is perfect," said Mrs. Jeffrey, coming out of 

her tent and lending herself easily to the young 

people's pleasant little illusion. Here is the 

' shallow river, to whose falls 
Melodious Lirds sing madrigals,' 

One does not know what poetry is till one lives 
in camp." 
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" If only the wood-dove could be comforted," 
said Dorothy. " It makes one's heart ache to 
hear her." 

Mrs. Jeffrey smiled benignantly, and patted the 
heroine's small ring-decked hand. She was get- 
ting really attached to little Dorothy. Common 
enjoyment of sun and air, sweet odors, sights, and 
sounds brings hearts together that under the 
conditions of the drawing-room might never come 
near each other. " We are a perfect party," Mrs. 
Jeffrey was wont to say in tones of flattering 
gratulation. " That is one reason we enjoy it all 
so much. We are such a capital party." She 
could not be sorry, since Sydney made no objec- 
tion, that she had gratified Mrs. Durand by taking 
this pretty, well-behaved creature under her wing. 
As for the lover, he was a matter of course. Mrs. 
Jeffrey did not consider herself responsible for 
him. Yet he, too, had proved a distinctly agree- 
able element of this novel life. On the part 
of Dorothy's mother and grandfather, there was 
endless content that the two young people had 
been so fortunate. They had made the sugges- 
tion with diffidence, persistently discouraged by 
Fletcher, who would have preferred to stay in 
town and write at his lectures. They still 
discussed their new friends with unflagging ad- 
miration. "What is the charm about these 
people ? " asked a listener one day. " I hear every 
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one speaking so warmly of the Jeffreys. It makes 
one quite curious." 

" I think the charm is goodness^' said Dorothy, 
whose simpUcity sometimes hit the mark with 
surprising nicety. " Elinor, I am sure, is all nobil- 
ity. Mrs. Jeffrey is running over with kindness. 
Miss Erskine is a saint." 

Dorothy stopped here ; but her mother added 
that Mr. Eoyce was certainly a very estimable 
young gentleman, and his sisters, the twins — 

"I do' know but what you 're right, Dorothy," 
interrupted her grandfather. " I do' know but 
't is that. There 's plenty of folks that have what 
you call culture, but somehow it don't seem to be 
exactly the same thing that these folks have got. 
Culture ain't always more 'n skin-deep, an' this is." 

So the young people had gone with the camping 
party, to the satisfaction of every one concerned. 
Fletcher's reluctance melted rapidly ; and objec- 
tively, as has been said, the result was a happy 
one. There were as many Fletchers, his class- 
mates had been accustomed to say, as there were 
men in the class with love-affairs, or aspirations, 
or money-troubles to be poured into a sympathiz- 
ing ear. So here, from Wong, the cook, and old 
Josd, the guide, to Mr. Eoyce himself, who was 
inexperienced in camp life, the young professor 
had a side for everybody. Such a man is invalu- 
able in a pleasure party. 
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In spite, however, of gratification given and re- 
ceived, Fletcher persisted in his newly formed 
plans of systematic study. A dictionary or two 
and some smaller books of reference formed an im- 
portant part of his camp equipage, and every day 
at a certain hour he quietly withdrew to his 
duties. He was writing faithfully on his first 
course of lectures, to be given sometime during 
the next year if a class presented itself for this 
" optional." He tried to inspire in himself an in- 
terest in this vague, impersonal, not impossible, 
but not to his mind extremely probable, class. 
He did feel often a prick of interest, acute if not 
profound, in the linguistic and literary questions 
involved in his work. A versatile mind is a most 
agreeable possession ; and the hours he spent in 
his tent, delving in his dictionaries and running 
his fingers through his hair, were far from irksome 
to this young man. 

The entire camp, inspired perhaps by this exam- 
ple, at certain times resolved itself into a peri- 
patetic school, lioyce had dropped history for the 
time, but he continued his Shakspearean researches, 
and was not infrequently to be seen striding up and 
' down some wooded aisle repeating his favorite pas- 
sages. He was easily persuaded to give others the 
benefit of his recitations, and from this the occa- 
sional reading of an entire play or of an original 
essay on some related theme had naturally followed. 

7 
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No man has more comfort of his fame than 
the man whose fame is restricted to a narrow 
circle. A small reputation answers all the 
purposes of a great one, and more. The admir- 
ing dilettanti that surround the parlor-lecturer 
breathe praises sweeter than the most vociferous 
public can ever give. Mrs. Jeffrey's "very 
clever, you know," overheard by her nephew as 
he passed a group of ladies on a hotel piazza was 
sweeter than music to his ears. He was ac- 
customed to the part of domestic celebrity, and 
played it well, seldom overdoing it, never losing 
dignity, and often contributing largely to the in- 
formation and eminently reasonable entertainment 
of his fellows. In addition to the lectures and 
readings, he now began the instruction of his 
sisters in German, and he kindly proposed that 
the other young ladies should join the class. Eli- 
nor after some consideration declined. She was 
an enthusiastic student when the conditions suited 
her. ISTothing so fulfilled her ideal of happiness 
as to yield her mind to the guidance of another 
mind which she reverenced and whose conclusions 
she trusted. In her school-days she had been 
either the terror or the satisfaction and reward of 
her teachers. Now that she was free to choose 
her own instructors and her own books, she chose 
certain of them with ardor and as ardently es- 
chewed others. She now declined the German, 
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but kept up what her cousins not altogether 
unjustly characterized as a furious attack on 
Buckle's History of Civilization, her favorite vol- 
ume at this time. She was interested in every 
phase of the study of humanity, but she hated 
abstractions and speculations, and, in a less de- 
gree, the cramping labyrinths of grammatical 
systems. 

Dorothy accepted Mr. Eoyce's offer with her 
usual straightforward simplicity. She had al- 
ways been waiting to begin German with George, 
but he had been away so much, and one thing 
and another had prevented. This was a good op- 
portunity, and the knowledge of the language now 
gained would be so much capital to start with 
when the time came for the young professor of 
Modern European Literature himself to take up 
the task. He gave her attempt now his warm 
and encouraging approval, and bestowed on her 
abundance of that sunny, loving sympathy which 
had lightened Dorothy's small tasks through so 
much of 'her happy young life. 

All these pursuits gave to the life in camp that 
continuity and coherence which it often lacks, and 
tended undoubtedly to the general happiness. 
The morning hours were usually devoted to these 
various engagements ; but when Josh's mid-day 
horn sounded through the forest the scholarly 
groups wended back from their chosen retreats, 
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and Mrs. Jeffrey insisted on the banishment of 
books 'for the remainder of the day. 

On the afternoon with which our chapter opens, 
while the girls sat romancing under the oaks, the 
" lords and gentlemen " were actually gone on a 
hunting expedition. And presently they came in 
with their spoils. 

Each would have done honor to the most bril- 
liant stage scene, — Eovce in his classic mould and 
bearing, Fletcher in his pure and vigorous man- 
hood. Eoyce Hung down at Mrs. Jeffrey's feet a 
plumy mass ox game birds. Fletcher bore on Ids 
shoulder a closelv covered burden which he did 
not at once reveaL Old Josh's find — a handful 
of ponga for which he had been digging wdiile the 
young men hunted — excited the present interest. 
Old Jos^ knew as few now know the sites of the 
Indian settlements of fifty years ago. He remem- 
bered the Indian mint where this mussel-shell 
money w^as made, and had himself when a boy 
gone down with the traders to exchange the thick 
carisa sugar, wild tobacco, and pipes made of nuts 
for long strings of ponga. The worth of a real, 
he explained to his listeners, would pass twice and 
a half around the hand from the end of the middle 
finger to the wrist. It took eight of these strings 
to bring a silver dollar, but the Indians liked the 
ponga better than silver. Xo; no more shell 
money now, no more Indian villages. The Indian 
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live in houses — make him cough. He die — die — 
die. All the young Indians die. Only old Jose 
and old Sebastian left. 

And now for Mr. Fletcher's booty. " I am not 
proud of it," said that young man. " I have borne 
about a guilty heart for the last half-hour. I have 
seen nothing but Dorothy's grieved looks and Miss 
Jeffrey's rebuking eyes." He held up before them 
a great white heron. 

" The beautiful creature ! — whiter than snow," 
cried Mrs. Jeffrey. 

The girls were silent. Admiration became sud- 
denly inarticulate, and Elinor's gray eyes, which 
the guilty sportsman searched for his condemna- 
tion, showed an unsuspected softness mingled 
with their rebuke. 

" It 's ridiculous, you know," pronounced Eoyce. 
" Such is the power of beauty, — a mere sensuous 
effect. Why should not my partridges be greeted 
with equal solemnity, or this wretched little wood- 
chuck here ? " 

" What are you going to do with it ? " asked 
one of the twins, revived by this wholesome cor- 
rective of common-sense. 

" I suppose it will have to be stuffed and stare 
me in the face the rest of my life," answered 
Fletcher, still with dejection. 

" Oh, yes, mamma has been wanting one so long, 
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you know," answered Dorothy. " It will be so 
beautiful acrainst the crimson curtains." 

They drowned remaining emotion in Wong's 
afternoon tea, refreshments in camp being as fre- 
quent, Fletcher said, as in the convalescent ward 
of a hospital. And then they strolled to Sunset 
Ledge, looking out on oak-dotted plains, on sheer 
walls of wdiite sage and ceanothus, on billowy 
masses of mountains, on leagues of far-off silver 
vapor in which the sun softly and gradually buried 
itself. The musical silence of a mountain solitude 
filled the air, that mystery of space and light and 
purity wdiich comes to the heart with such sooth- 
ing, freshening charm and makes children of us 
all. 

" It is like the old days when Pan piped and 
everybody was happy," said Mrs. Jeffrey. 

"Except Prometheus," put in Eoyce. 

" Now don't be gloomy, Sydney." 

" It is n't original," hastily added the young 
man, catching a flitting expression on Fletcher's 
face. " Some Frenchman said it before me. I 
think it is very striking." 

" That old world seems to have needed Pro- 
metheus to give it dignity," said Elinor, thought- 
fully, to her immediate neighbors. 

" I believe, Elinor, you would never care for a 
world where there was nobody to be sorry for," 
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said Dorothy, with an affectionate glance at her 
friend. 

" Yes," caught up one of the girls from this 
cue, " Elinor does n't care for things, she cares for 
people. She said so." 

"Did I? Don't I? Do I ? " One of this 
young woman's characteristics w^as not knowing 
much about herself. 

" Yes, you don't. You are sometimes like — 
who was it — Calvin ? — riding all day by the 
Lake of Geneva and askin" at night where the 
lake was." 

" Oh, no ! " pleaded Elinor, in pretty distress. 
And then, suddenly constrained to defend herself, 
" Yes, I do care for things, I am sure I do. 
Have n't you heard me say, Mr. Fletcher, how 
devoted I am to that big geranium bush by our 
side gate ? " 

The appeal was instinctively to this man rather 
than to any one else in the party. 

" Indeed I have heard you say so, Miss Jeffrey," 
answered the young professor, warmly ; " yet," he 
added, laughing, " I 'm inclined to think it is for 
its moral qualities that you love the plant rather 
than for its beauty." 

The words were not spoken before he was sorry 
that he had ungenerously parried that girlish ap- 
peal ; sorry first of all because it was ungenerous, 
but also sorry distinctly for another reason. One 
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of those swift and subtile changes of atmosphere 
which nobody sees and not everybody feels be- 
came immediately acute to his consciousness. He 
had lost something he was sorry to lose, though 
he could not tell precisely w^hat it was. 

" I am going to tell you a secret," said Mrs. 
Jeffrey, coming over from Eoyce's side to the larger 
group. Subtleties were passing also behind this 
woman's fair, untroubled front. She came smiling 
over now, and took her seat on a fallen oak trunk 
opposite the long line of young people. " I am 
going to tell you a secret. AVe are getting the 
least bit tired of woodland life. Just the least 
bit, you know " ( laughing and hurrying past the 
loud disclaimers). " We w^ant a change. What 
do you say to Sant' Anita by the day after to- 
morrow ? A glimpse of town life w411 be amusing, 
and we will live like gypsies on the outskirts if 
we don't approve of the hotel." 

" Approve of the hotel ! " quoth Eoyce. " My 
beloved aunt ! " and proceeding thus rapidly to de- 
tails the original question was swallowed up. 

"Discussing Elinor's peculiarities again," Mrs. 
Jeffrey had said to herself before she walked over 
to the log. " I don't like it. There is quite too 
much of Elinor this and Elinor that. The child 
is pronounced enough already ; and against this 
background of commonplace, the girls and the 
— the Hewson element, her sharp angles show 
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quite too distinctly. Sydney looks absolutely 
bored sometimes." 

Every domestic philosopher has observed that 
mild agitation of the atoms is a good thing now 
and then. They are likely to combine differently 
when they come down next time. Fresh air has 
been introduced, and a chance for fresh applica- 
tion of the forces. Mrs. Jeffrey was a domestic 
philosopher of much practical sagacity and suc- 
cess, and she now decided on breaking camp. 
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IX. 



IN pursuance of this resolve, a few days later 
saw the party migrating. They arranged 
themselves for the progress according to the jjref- 
erence or convenience of the moment and not 
upon any preconcerted plan ; for Mrs. Jeffrey had 
the grace, rare among feminine diplomats, of 
easily surrendering unimportant details. She sat 
herself to-day on the back seat of the light carry- 
all, and Dorothy was by her side. One of the 
twins was in front. Sydney held the reins, having 
magnanimously given up his horse to old Jos^, the 
usual driver, that the ladies might enjoy more 
congenial companionship. Elinor, in the new dark- 
green habit, rode her beloved Barbara, and Hatty 
a meditative yet playful bronco. Fletcher, as a 
matter of course, w^as mounted. The three skir- 
mished about between the carryall and the 
provision wagons, and, together with the stately 
Jos^ on Mr. Royce's horse, added much 'to the 
spectacular effectiveness of the procession. 

The day was passed in a series of enchantments, 
interrupted by passages through sordid, dreary, 
unutterably graceless towns. " These men began 
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to build and were not able to finish," quoted Mrs. 
Jeffrey. "What a pity! On these charming 
sites, too, where one remaining touch of nature or 
a trifle of educated fancy would do so much. 
They have scraped away all natural ornamenta- 
tion and put nothing or worse than nothing in its 
place. I would like to take one of these abject 
little places and finish it up according to an idea. 
Sydney, man ami, why not buy us a town and let 
us finish it ? " 

In going through the towms Elinor shrank a 
little, not merely with this aesthetic chill, but with 
a separate and radically different feeling, a feeling 
she kept to herself. The life of pleasure to an 
on-looker seems ostentatious, inconsiderate. This 
girl, the picture of healthy enjoyment, had a 
poignant, almost a guilty, sense of the impression 
she and her party made on the spectators in these 
little towns. The warmest and the tenderest of 
hearts may be at the core of pageantry, but it is 
difficult for the beggar by the roadside to accept 
that truth. As they dashed through these com- 
fortless streets, the girl's impulse was to hang her 
head. She remembered being laughed at for such 
feelings when as a child she had been carried 
en voiture through Switzerland. She was begin- 
ning now to keep feelings to herself. She hurried 
past the ill-dressed women and dust-encrusted 
babies, nursing her secret spark of lialf-indignant 
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shame, and she was always glad when she was 
once more in the country among happy creatures. 
Strikhicj mto a cross-road on the edo-e of one of 
these towns, she encountered a trudging little 
morsel of humanity wlio held between two puffy 
fingers a bit of dirty paper. 

" Where are you going, my little man ? " said 
the lady on horseback. 

" To the store to get some medicine. The 
baby 's sick." 

" The baby ? And what are you ? " 

" I 'm Eoger," announced the atom. 

Elinor reached down, with a laugh that was a 
caressing word, gathered the little fellow up, set 
him before her on the saddle, and dashed back to 
the store which she had passed a few moments 
before. The remedy was bouglit, and with it a 
stick of red and white candy, the child taken 
home, and the whole thing over with almost the 
rapidity of a fairy vision. None of her party had 
observed her. She rode on after the little fellow 
was deposited, her heart the lighter for the ad- 
venture, and came up with her companions just 
as old Jos^ had turned about on his horse to look 
for her. 

As the sun drooped, the caravan neared its 
stopping-place. It was a gentle slope looking 
down on Sant' Anita. The ruined walls of an 
old Mission settlement gave a touch of pictur- 
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esqueness to the spot. A cluster of tall palm- 
trees completed the charm. " I love an old palm- 
tree," said Elinor. "It shows that somebody 
cared for this place a long time ago." 

It was cheering and gave one a pleasant feeling 
of human kinsliip to see the lights come out after 
sunset in the little town. The world is one, after 
all, and whatever the charms of isolation, we are 
usually glad to see signs of our fellows. When 
the servants came back from their immediate 
visit to the town they brought with them hand- 
bills announcing a literary and social entertain- 
ment to be held in the church that eveninc^, and 
with one consent the party decided to attend it. 
In great exhilaration they walked down the hill 
in the moonlight, and soon found themselves 
among the tableaux, the piano-playings, the reci- 
tations, and the epicurean attractions common to 
such festive occasions. " I could believe myself 
in the remotest corner of Maine or New Hamp- 
shire," said Mrs. Jeffrey. " The same songs, the 
same sentiments, the same pink ribbons and 
curls." 

"Did you expect war paint and feathers, 
mamma ? " asked Elinor. 

" I expected at least a dash of piquancy and 
originality. I expected something which the im- ^ 
pulse to cross a continent presupposes. I believe, 
after all, people don't go West from a spirit of 
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enterprise, but because the next neighbor happens 
out that way, and they don't think of anything 
better than to follow." 

"Certainly the people nowadays who stay 
quietly where the Lord puts them are the excep- 
tions," said Sydney, sagely, and was rewarded by a 
smile from Elinor. 

" But how pretty some of the girls are ! " Dor- 
othy kindly remarked. 

" And here are the Chinese," said Elinor. '* See 
how neat and orderly they are, — perfect models 
of decorum. I wonder wdiat they think of it all." 

From the time of the opening of the door, one 
after another of these aliens had made his way in, 
paying his " two bits " at the treasurer's table, and 
proceeding quietly to the place reserved for his 
nationality at one side of the stage. There were 
ten or twelve of them now, constituting the entire 
Chinese population of the town. They watched 
the proceedings with that characteristic expres- 
sionlessness which is at the same time clearly not 
dulness nor want of observation. They saw not 
so much w^ith those twinkling eyes, it would 
seem, as with some concealed sense back of them. 
And what were their inferences ? Elinor wondered." 

It was noticeable that the company in general 
looked wdth cold glances on these men. No one 
spoke to them, although after the cessation of the 
literary part of the programme, the amenities of 
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the social part began, and there was a general 
movement and buzz of conversation. When the 
ice-cream and cake had been circulating for some 
time, a whisper passed along the row of Chinese, 
coins were extracted from the capacious sleeves 
and passed to one of the party, who, after scru- 
pulously counting the sum received, quietly rose 
and went to the stout person in white who pre- 
sided at the receipt of custom. "Twelve plates 
of ice-cream, if you please," he said in his careful 
English, and he laid the money on the table and 
walked back to his seat. 

" Girls," said the stout person, breathless from 
making change and bandying pleasantries with all 
who came near, " there 's them Chinamen — they 
want 'smice-cream — lemmesee, forty cents, — 
you want two nickels back. Mis' Jones." 

A few minutes later her eye fell on the little 
pile of the Mongols' money, which she had in- 
stinctively refrained from sweeping into her 
drawer till the order was executed. " Look 'ere, 
girls," she said, " 'v you, any of you, carried that 
ice-cream to the Chinamen ? " 

" / ain't going to carry 'em any ice-cream," an- 
nounced a be-ribboned young woman in a pink 
cambric cap. 

" Nor I, either," said another, hurrying past. 

" We 're too busy. We 've got enough to do 
waiting on white folks." 
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"Well — here's their money," said the cashier, 
in doubtful and discouraged accents. 

" There ain't no ice-cream to spare for c'lestials," 
called out the man who was ladling out that 
dainty. "'T'srunnin' low. Give 'em some lem- 
onade." 

There was a titter among the fluttering w^ait- 
resses. "They ain't no business coming here 
anyway. We don't want 'em." 

'' Well, here 's their money," reiterated the 
stout person. 

" Eake it in, Bess. It 's all for the cause," 
cried another passing damsel, who, it is to be 
hoped, had not come to a full understanding of 
the case. 

" Well, — here comes Mr. Parley. Le 's ask 
him/' sighed the cash-woman, turning to make 
change for somebody else. 

Mr. Parley approached, scattering blandish- 
ments as he came, and by snatches was made 
cognizant of the circumstances. Mr. Parley was 
the pastor-elect of the little church, who had him- 
self from the pulpit extended a general invitation 
to this entertainment, and wdth his own hands 
posted on the fences the placards urging in gigan- 
tic characters, " Come one. Come all." 

" It 's awkward," said this gentleman, " very 
awkward. I wish they hadn't come. In the 
present state of feeling — and j\Ir. Byers and Mr. 
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Sellers, our most liberal supporters, so opposed to 
them — all, good evening, Mrs. Byers, may I treat 
you to a plate of ice-cream ? Presently, Miss 
Bessie — I '11 be back in a few minutes, and then 
1 11 consider your problem. Our friends can 
wait a little." 

Elinor, playing cavalier to her cousins, the 
twins, had been seated at a table near the cashier 
during the twenty minutes or more that had 
passed since the Chinese gave his order. She had 
heard every word of the conversation, and seen 
these inoffensive guests quietly waiting for their 
refreshments. On the minister's withdrawal, -she 
rose with blazing eyes ; but she commanded her- 
self sufficiently to speak pleasantly to a waitress 
at hand, "Will you get me six plates of cream 
on this tray, please?" (she took up a tray not 
in use), "and in a minute I shall come back 
for six more." She paid for the twelve plates, 
bought a larcre loaf of cake which she cut into 
twelve parts, and as soon as the be-ribboned 
waitress reappeared, took the tray from her hands 
and proceeded across the room to the Chinese 
corner. By this time she was not alone. The 
other members of her party had taken seats at a 
table near in time to hear a part of the conversa- 
tion, and they guessed at the rest. " Excuse me, 
Dorothy," cried Fletcher, jumping itp. 

" Yes, indeed, do go and help Elinor. How dis- 

8 
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graceful it is ! " And when the second tray was 
brought, the entire company was struck dumb for 
an instant by seeing two of the most distinguished- 
looking members of this distinguished-looking 
party, quietly and in the most natural manner in 
the world, waiting on the Chinese guests. The 
appearance of the visitors had from the first pro- 
duced a profound impression on the assemblage. 
Not a girl in her ribbons and laces but felt herself 
ill-dressed before these ladies in their plain camp- 
ing costume ; and many and wide of the mark 
were the conjectures that had been entertained 
concerning the different members of the party. 
At this juncture Mr. Parley felt called upon to 
present himself to Royce and explain his position 
at some length. Elinor, coming back from her 
self-imposed task, heard a murmur of " state of 
feeling," "personally no objection," and similar 
phrases, from w^hich she ran away as fast as she 
could. She hastened out of the building to let her 
wrath boil over in the quiet moonlight. It was not 
long before she was joined by her friends. Mrs. 
Jeffrey was in advance with Royce, and the aspect 
of both was somewhat serious as they came up. 

" Forgive me, mamma, I could n't help it," said 
Elinor, softly, and disarmed her mother at once. 

Sydney still looked black, but Elinor could bear 
that. "You cnight at least have waited, and 
spoken to some one, — to — to me," he said. 
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Elinor was silent. What is the use of a vol- 
cano arQuinsf with an icebem? 

o o o 

" There are two sides to this Chinese question," 
he pursued. 

" There are not two sides to justice and 
Christian courtesy," answered Elinor, hotly, and 
marched up the hill under the moon. 

Mrs. Jeffrey did not reprove, but that night 
she meditated in her tent. She found herself at a 
perplexing turn of the pleasant romance which 
had occupied her mind during so much of her 
middle life. She did not know what it was best 
for her to do toward the hastening of the expected 
result, — whether it was best for her to do anv- 
thing at all. Of late that velvet touch of hers 
had seemed less potent than formerly. She could 
not find it in her heart to w^ithdraw the touch, 
yet she was at a loss where next to apply it. 
While Elinor was yet in her cradle, a marriage 
between her and the young relative who had 
become Mrs. Jeffrey's ward had suggested itself 
to the mother's far-seeing mind. And as years 
had gone on and the children had developed, the 
scheme had grown and ripened into purpose. Its 
propriety - became always more apparent. It 
would unite the two streams of family life at 
precisely the point where it would be well to 
have them united. It would secure to the Jeffrey 
branch a very desirable influx of wealth. But on 
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higher grounds than these it appeared to ]\Irs. 
Jeffrey to be a design favored by Nature and by 
Providence. Elinor's intense temperament needed 
Sydney's prudence, equipoise, and strength to 
steady it. Their tastes were similar, their educa- 
tion, their place in the world's life and work ; but 
their natures were just sufficiently unlike to 
render them of the highest possible service to 
each other, and to render them together of the 
highest possible service to mankind. Thus Mrs. 
Jeffrey reasoned, and there was much wisdom in 
her reasonmg. If human love and wisdom were 
unlimited, what would become of human pur- 
poses ? But human love and wisdom being what 
they are, it was in this case the mother's best love 
and wisdom for her child that bent themselves to 
this purpose. She had watched with delight the 
increasing indications of fulfilment, — Elinor's 
blossoming womanhood, and Sydney's evident and 
expressed admiration for his young cousin. But 
of late there had seemed to be no progress ; on 
the contrary, slight retrogression. It was clear 
that Sydney did not always approve of Elinor, 
and the girl's peculiarities were certainly not in- 
conspicuous just now. Mrs. Jeffrey blamed her 
daughter less than she resented the circumstances 
which seemed to be largely responsible for bringing 
the child into unfavorable lights. How to get 
out of these circumstances ? This was just now 
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the smaller problem, the solving of which would 
go to the solving of the great problem. Mrs. 
Jeffrey attacked it with excellent courage and even 
with a sense of diversion. There are women who 
like nothing so well as unravelling a tangled skein. 
Not a wrinkle was the deeper on Mrs. Jeffrey's 
pleasant countenance, yet her mind w\as at work 
on her little tano^le all the next mornincy while 
listening to Sydney's Shakspearean lecture, with 
that double process of thought familiar to the 
capable man or woman. The most obvious way 
out, she decided, was the best. They would go 
back to Sant' Ysidora ; and that, in itself, would 
dispose of some of the objectionable circum- 
stances. Choosing a quiet moment toward the 
close of the day, she seated herself under a 
palm-tree, with Sydney by her side. The four 
girls were at a distance, all sketching the cluster 
of palms. Mr. Fletcher was off on his horse. 

" Well, Sydney, when shall we flit ? " 

" Whenever you like. Aunt Kate. I shall be 
glad to shake off the dust of this miserable 
town, — the more so as I have reason to think 
that the minister and a delegation of citizens in- 
tend to call on us in a day or two." 

" I wish we could go to-morrow. Perhaps the 
next day will be better." 

"Decidedly. I wish to make sure of the 
route." 
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" Tlie route is plain enough, I fancy. Jose 
knows all about it." 

" Xot quite. There is a feasible carriage road 
over the mountain, I hear, commanding the same 
view as the old trail. If w^e find it is quite safe, 
it will be pleasant to try. I will drive you again 
in the carryall, you know." 

" Over the mountain ? But there is no moun- 
tain ! I thought it was a straight road along the 
coast." 

" Along the coast ? Not at all. What are you 
thinking of, Aunt Kate ? " 

" The shortest w^ay home, of course. But per- 
haps the detour will be pleasant. Well, Sydney, 
we have had a very good time. But I shall be 
glad to be back again, and they w411 be glad to 
see us — Mary and ]\Iiss Adams." 

" Glad to see us ? — Mary and Miss Adams ? I 
beg your pardon, Aunt Kate. There is some 
misunderstanding. W^e are quite at cross pur- 
poses. Surely you are not thinking of going 
back to Sant' Ysidora at present ? " 

" Of nothing else, my friend. Of what are you 
thinking, — of going on further into the wilder- 
ness ? Have n't w^e had enough of this ? Are 
you not ready for the comparative civilization of 
the cottage ? " 

" I thought we planned to continue the camp- 
ing tw^o months or more." 
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" I thought the time was to be entirely elastic." 
" And you are proposing to contract it ? " 
" No, Sydney, no." Mrs. Jeffrey perceived that 
her nephew was taking the matter altogether 
more seriously than she had apprehended. " No, 
I propose nothing. I was siinply taking it for 
granted that you agreed with me. I thought four 
weeks of it would have satisfied you, as it has sat- 
isfied me. But now tell me what you propose. 
What is your plan, Sydney ? What had we better 
do next ? " 

" Decidedly we had better see the country 
thoroughly now that we are out. I have been 
making some study of the map, and talking to 
people in the town. There are at least three more 
points that we ought to visit before we turn home- 
ward. Indeed we have but just begun to adapt 
ourselves to this life and know how to enjoy it. 
Our recreations and our — our classes are all going 
on well, and we are learning how to make the 
most of our time. It would be a thousand pities 
to break it all up now. I think we had better go 
on to Sky Valley next, and remain there at least 
two weeks. At the end of that time we can de- 
termine what to do next." 

The element of thoroughness in Sydney's char- 
acter had been one of those most highly admired 
and lauded by Mrs. Jeffrey. If it worked against 
her now she had nothing to say. She saw herself 
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defeated; and she was sweet-natured enough to 
see it without chagrin. She laughed at herself a 
little that evening as she thought the matter over 
in her tent. Clearly this was not the way out of 
the tangle. But there would be another way. 
She lost not a jot of cheery expectation. And it 
was justified; for in a few days something hap- 
pened which easily lent itself to her designs. 
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X. 



THE thing that happened for the furtherance 
of Mrs. Jeffrey's plans was prefaced by some 
pleasant and some unpleasant occurrences. The 
campers had moved on to Sky Valley, leavmg be- 
hind and trying to forget the sordid dreariness of 
the little town. A mountain purity of air and 
scene met them as they clambered up the rocky 
steeps. Sage-brush, crushed under the horses' feet, 
gave forth a good smell. The dark-green of scrub- 
oak and chapparal rested the eye. And they 
looked down more and more into the velvet tops 
of sycamores and oaks, into strips of emerald val- 
ley, and at last on far-off stretches of pale-blue sea, 
with the white surf breaking on the beautiful 
curved shore. At the end of the second day they 
perched themselves on the crest of a piny ridge, 
looking out. to sea, visited only by high-sailing 
birds, beneath them all the riches of the earth, 
above them a glorious realm of air and sunshine. 
Here, just at their feet, was Sky Valley. Here, 
said Fletcher to Dorothy, with a few of the things 
one loves best by one's side, one could forget the 
world and be content to be forgotten. 
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Not far from them was a cave of mysterious 
interest, decorated long ago by Indian hands in 
characters and representations all clew to which 
had been lost. The colors were many of them 
still fresh and bright, and some of the figures 
spirited and full of suggestion : but no hint of 
legend or tradition attached to the spot, and noth- 
ing was to be learned concerning it except the 
abundant conjectures of travellers. Eoyce had, 
before leaving Sant' Ysidora, made some study of 
the subject, and was now busy taking notes and 
comparing his observations with those of other 
visitors, and with those he had himself made of 
better-known specimens of Indian art in Xew 
Mexico and Arizona. The whole party, indeed, 
shared his interest. All the young ladies were 
busy making drawings for him ; and Elinor, who 
was filling a scrap-book with pressed flowers,' 
pencil sketches, and all feasible mementos of the 
excursion for Miss Erskine, had thus a double 
series of views to take. One morning while the 
German class was in session, she bethought 
herself of the cave, but doubting her mother's 
approval of her leaving the camp alone, she re- 
strained her impulse to visit it. She walked along 
on the edge of the ridge, gathering her hands full 
of Indian pink and yellow mimulus, and presently 
came upon one of her cousins, who had been pre- 
vented by a headache from joining her class. 
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" I am feeling so much better," said Hatty, 
''and I was wishing I could go up to the cave. 
Don't you want to go ? " 

" Of course I do. And I think we may, to- 
gether. It is so near, and w^e know the way so 
well." 

They climbed the dusty path, turned the sharp 
corner of jutting rock, and stood before the cave. 
In actual distance they were nearer the camp 
than when they had started. They looked down 
on the tops of the tents, and could see the dimin- 
ished figures of the German readers grouped on 
a carpet of pine-needles. But it was impossible, 
they found, to make themselves heard by their 
friends below. 

On the side on which they had come up there 
was a considerable width of space, and the slope 
was gradual. On the other side there w^as only a 
narrow ledge, and the descent was precipitous 
and full of fearful suggestions. A dizzy trail had 
nevertheless been made from the valley a thousand 
feet below, and an occasional mountaineer made 
his way up on this side, winding among the 
unsteady, clinging young trees that fringed the 
face of the rock. 

The girls took their places on the level space, 
and sketched the grotesque figures that orna- 
mented the mouth of the cave, having already 
copied the interior decorations. Elinor was a 
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rapid worker, and had soon finished her special 
task. She turned then, took out a fresh paper, 
and proceeded to take a view of a great bowlder 
cleft by a noble pine on one of the neighboring 
spurs of the mountain. Though not fond of 
general sketching, and utterly refusing to make a 
business of searching for subjects, this young 
woman often found herself transferring to paper 
some individual scene — a tree, a rock, some high- 
flung vine, or bit of dreamy distance — which had 
taken hold of her imagination. But she seldom 
satisfied herself in the execution, and often, after 
hours of happy, absorbing work, destroyed her 
sketch and kept only the fairer vision in . her 
memory. 

She had worked some time this morning, and 
was in the act, amid Hatty's loud deprecations, of 
a vigorous rending of her paper, wdien a footstep 
was heard, and Mr. Fletcher appeared from behind 
the jutting rock. He had come out, he said, for 
a clamber with Dorothy, but finding the German 
class still in full career, he came on alone. " And 
just too late to prevent that destruction," he 
lamented. There w^re a few light words about 
the ruined work of art. Then the young man 
said, " But seriously, Miss Jeffrey, I have seen 
you tearing up your sketches a score of times. 
Don't you think it is too bad ? Don't you think 
it is a waste of honest work ? Is it quite right to 
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defraud yourself and others of what would give 
pleasure, and has cost you some of your best 
effort ? " 

Elinor was an honest soul. She communed 
with herself a moment before answering. Then 
the gray eyes flashed out of their sunny depths. 
" Yes, Mr. Fletcher, yes, I am sure it is right. 
Why, it is what all true men do. You do it your- 
self. Of course you do. You throw away your 
work of to-day if it does not come up to your 
ideal of to-morrow. None of us can afford to 
keep our wretched failures and have them staring 
us in the face all our lives. Kothing is worth 
keeping but the best we can do." 

" I am not sure " answered Fletcher, slowly. 
" That sounds true. But may it not be true 
sometimes that a man cannot do as good work as 
he knows he is capable of; that circumstances 
have so placed him that he can do only good 
work, not his best ? Can you blame him for not 
tearing this up if it is after all good work, doing 
good and giving pleasure, though it is not what 
the man — what the real self and character of 
him — would choose ? " 

" Ah, but he does choose it ! I should say 
the man's self and character is his choice. If he 
chooses, on the whole, — if he thinks it is best, — 
to do mediocre work — why, there 's your man. 
That is all." 
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" You are very severe. You are talking 
ideally, theoretically. I think you live so, 
Miss Jeffrey, — ideally, theoretically. But all 
men cannot live so. In actual life men some- 
times have to do that which is unequal to, in- 
consistent with, their best selves." 

" I don't mean to be severe." She paused 
again to be sure of herself. " But I believe it is 
true — wdiat I said. I believe we are not incon- 
sistent. We may call it inconsistency when 
we do the lower thing, but it is really the 
choice — the man." 

There was silence a few minutes. " We spoke 
of ideals, of theories," said Fletcher. " AYould you 
mind telling me. Miss Jeffrey, w^hat is your ideal, 
w^hat is the theory on which you live ? People 
don't speak plainly about these things. I suppose 
w^e are all aiming at the same thing ; yet, after 
all, down in the depths, the lines may diverge 
more than we suspect." 

" No, I do not mind telling you, Mr. Fletcher. 
I can say it in a very few words. It is only that 
the blessed old phrases have been so misused and 
misquoted that one hesitates to use them — but 
I think — I believe — my ideal is to do the will 
of God." 

" Thank you," said the young man, solemnly. 
Instinctively he had taken off his hat, and the 
cool, still air and silence seemed like a benediction 
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after these earnest words. But before long a ques- 
tion came. " I wonder," he said, — "I wonder," 
with hutnility and searching in his tone, "if the 
will of God is best done by making, as we say, the 
most of ourselves." 

" I do not know, — I do not know," answered 
Elinor, as humbly. " Yet I think the two things 
are one. I do think the two things are one." 

Nothing more was said for a time. Then pres- 
ently, going over to Miss Hatty, Fletcher made 
some general remarks and went away. He strode 
down the patl> keenly cognizant of these fresh im- 
pressions, and unconscious of everything else. 
This was his first tete-a-tete with Elinor, notwith- 
standing their frequent intercourse. But the 
thins^s she had said now were not new to him. 
They were what she had said to him many times 
before, though not in w^ords. By some inward 
impulsion which he did not pretend to explain he 
had now gone at once to the heart of things, and 
brought out through her voice the things that her 
eyes, her acts, her whole demeanor, had expressed 
before. He had always complained of her critical 
eyes, often laughingly to Dorothy, often more or 
less seriously to himself. Before that direct 
glance his own fell. It seemed to condemn him, 
his irresolution, his inaction. In reality Elinor 
was ignorant of the questions of his life, unaware 
of his way of meeting them. Fletcher knew this. 
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Kevertheless to his mind she was always con- 
demning him. Her personality confronted his, 
argued with him, beat him down. He stood 
ashamed before her clear convictions, her firm 
grasp of life, her warmth of interest and action. 
The intense reality of this young creature's life 
struck him afresh to-day, and laugh at it as he 
might in the superiority of his generalizations, it 
had the double effect this morning of filling him 
with confusion and leaving him tingling with a 
sympathetic glow. 

Fletcher never was sure what it was he went 
back for, — a pencil, he believed, which he suddenly 
missed from his pocket. At all events, he did go 
back, making his way among the low brush till 
he again turned the corner of the jutting rock. 
He was met as he turned by the sound of 
Elinor's voice ringing with courage and help- 
fulness : '•' Hold fast now, Hatty. Don't move 
an inch. Mr. Fletcher will help. He can't have 
gone far." 

She turned as she spoke and ran toward the 
jutting rock, and at its point her white face met 
him. She thought an angel had sent him. But 
she had no voice for him. She pointed to the 
edge of the precipice on the other side of the 
cave, and it needed but one glance at the over- 
turned easel and stool to show what had 
happened. ^ 
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" Take care, Hatty !" Elinor had said a moment 
after Fletcher had left. " You 're going too near 
the edge." And with the warning the accident 
had come. 

Elinor reached her cousin in time to clutch one 
hand, and clung to her with all her power, bracing 
herself meanwhile against a tree trunk, till the 
other in lier weakness had loosened her grasp. 
Elinor shut her eyes from the fall, with its fearful 
possibilities, but at once forced herself to open them, 
and saw that the girl had in reality not fallen far. 
She was caught by the shrubbery about twenty- 
five feet below, and had a few inches of standing- 
ground. It was at this moment that Elinor's cry 
of faith, " Mr. Fletcher will help," had seemed to 
bring him to the spot. 

" We must have a rope," said Fletcher, instantly, 
" or something equivalent. Your dress will do. 
Miss Hatty, I am here. We will send you down 
something in a moment." 

No one was prompter or more definite in sud- 
den action than this man of uncertainties. Elinor 
instantly loosened her belt, and stepped out of the 
heavy jean camping skirt, which they rapidly 
tore into strips and tied together. But a dis- 
couraged voice came up from below : " Hurry, 
please. I can't stay here long. I shall get giddy. 
And I can't grasp the rope if you send it, — I lost 
Elinor's hand. And I shall be dragged down by 

9 
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the bushes ; my clothes are caught. If somebody 
could come and help me ! " 

" I must go down and loosen her from the 
bushes," said Ehnor. 

" You must *not" answered Fletcher. 

" It is on the trail. I saw a man come up one 
day. I am sure-footed and not giddy." 

" You must not go," he repeated. And some- 
thing in the tone enforced obedience. 

" Miss Hatty," he called over the edge, " I must 
stay here to draw you up. Now take hold of 
the rope. It is strong, and I am strong. You 
will not be dragged down, — the bushes w^ill 
break." 

He tied the rope to a tree, stationed Elinor be- 
hind him, and began the drawing up. After a 
few breathless moments, w^hich seemed hours, the 
terrified girl was safe. She fell into Elinor's arms ; 
and Fletcher, leaning against the tree, himself 
exhausted, looked down on a heap of wdiite and 
trembling, not- far from hysterical, maidenhood. 
He expected faintness, and looked about w^ith an 
impotent thought of water. But both girls were 
strong enough to spare him that. He allowed 
some time for emotion and rest, and then proposed 
going down to the camp. Elinor, however, seemed 
strangely indisposed to move. He noticed now 
that her right arm hung limp by her side, and at 
an occasional furtive attempt to move it a wave 
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of whiteness and the tense look of pain swept 
over her face. " It is my arm," she said, in answer 
to his inquiry. '' I think I must have strained it. 
It will be better if I rest it a little." 

" Oh, Elinor, it was my pulling ! " cried Hatty. 
*'I thought I should draw you down with me, 
and we should both go crashing down together. 
And then I grew giddy and forgot everything, and 
let go." 

After a few more questions, Fletcher gently in- 
sisted on going down at once. He feared disloca- 
tion, but nothing could be determined without 
further investigation, and the pain and faintness 
could not be treated here. As they came to the 
camp, he hastened forward and spoke to Josd, who 
immediately started off on his horse. -r- 

It was three hours later, and the camp was rest- 
ing after its excitements, when the rider was heard 
returning. Fletcher and Eoyce went out to meet 
him. They had been waiting for him some time, 
and keenly regretted that it was one horse instead 
of two whose steps they heard. Josh's report was 
not reassuring. The one doctor of the nearest 
town was away on a thirty-mile trip, and might 
not be back for two days. 

There was no doubt now as to the nature of 
Elinor's hurt. " It ought to be set as soon as pos- 
sible," said Fletcher. "Every hour's delay will 
make it harder for her. I could do it, I suppose, 
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Mr. Eoyce, with your help. I have done the same 
thmg, twice, in the hospital. I would rather not 
do it, of course ; but if you wish it — you and 
Mrs. Jeffrey — I am willing." 

" I shall have to hurt you," he said to Elinor, 
when it was settled and he was admitted to the 
tent, — "badly, I am afraid. I am very sorry." 

" Yes. Thank you, I know," she said. " Xow 
please go on." 

Eoyce stepped to her side and kicidly took one 
hand ; her mother hovered near among bottles and 
glasses ; there was one fierce, racking moment of 
culminating torture, and then the girl knew no 
more till she " came to herself " sometime later in 
blissful ease and quiet. Her mother was still 
bending over her, the maid near, and the two 
young men standing anxiously in the background. 

After that the day glided on, the afternoon 
shadows lying under the trees, making a peaceful 
picture as Elinor looked out through the opened 
flap of the tent. Mrs. Jeffrey vibrated between 
her two invalids, conferred with Sydney once or 
twice, and toward evening did a little packing. 
She had come to a decision very satisfactory to 
herself, and she was glad to find, on consulting 
Elinor, that it was no less pleasing to that young 
lady. Elinor was to be sent back to Sant' Ysidora 
under Sydney's escort, and would not return to 
the camp. Sydney would come back, " of course," 
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he said. " To help in the final break-up," Mrs. 
Jeffrey added. And she was confident that 
could not be far off. 

It was a pretty scene in the camp the next 
morning. In the gray mixed light of moon and 
dawn the breakfast was spread, for an early start 
was necessary in order to get over the mountain 
before night. All the young folks were up, presid- 
ing like a host of good genii over the early coffee. 
Elinor and Hatty, quite well and free from pain, 
were sitting on a log talking over yesterday's ad- 
venture. Mrs. Jeffrey came out of her tent, buck- 
ling her belt. Seraphina, the maid, brought out 
the bundles to pack in the carriage. Eoyce, hand- 
some and dignified, inspected the harness and 
horses. Fletcher, the temporary surgeon, took 
leave of his patient with a final adjustment of 
the sling. And Dorothy, standing by, came first 
in the round of embraces. 

They started off, against the faintly flushing 
s.ky. " A dios ! " cried Josd and Seraphina. " Good- 
bv 1 " said smilin^ Wongj. " Three cheers! " shouted 
the civilized Anglo-Saxons, and waved their hats 
and handkerchiefs. 

"A handsome couple, seiiora," Seraphina re- 
marked, as the party turned back toward the 
tents. And notwithstanding a dignified silence 
and rebuking glance, the strategic mother was not 
above a sensation of pleasure at the words. 
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XI. 



ELINOE was walking about the garden gath- 
ering white roses. It was summer now, 
and roses were rarer than in the bountiful days of 
early spring. She was able, nevertheless, to heap 
her small basket with soft clusters of La Marque 
and " Seven Sisters." Then she came back and sat 
down under the oak-tree by Miss Erskine's side. 
She was making a wreath for Juanita, the lace- 
woman, whose daughter had died last night. 

Over in the low adobe house which they could 
see across the gray open fields, the Mexican women 
w^ere gathering in black garments for their visits 
of ceremony and symj)athy. Death is the chief 
distinction that comes to this declining race, and 
as such it is treated with the utmost expenditure 
of ceremony and respect. Very frequently are these 
pathetic courtesies demanded, for life is short to 
the children of mixed blood ; and while the elder 
continue by reason of strength, the young men 
and women on reaching maturity fall off like un- 
timely fruit. 

AYhen the father from the Mission in his long 
brown robe was seen hurrying across the fields, or 
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the bell tolled at an unusual hour, the neighbors 
m the scattered low -houses would say, " It is Pico 
this time, or Eaffaella, or Eamona. They have 
been coughing some months." The old and feeble 
women would creep out in the sunshine and gather 
in knots to talk of the virtues of the dead, or tlie 
family history. The more vigorous, with white 
flowers in their hands, pinned their black shawls 
over their heads above the black cambric gowns, 
and walked to the house of mourning. Even the 
men would perhaps bestir themselves, and having 
caught and saddled the browsing bronco, ride out 
to offer their respects. 

Juanita sat this morning in the second room of 
the three that formed the house, and received in 
silence and dignity the condolences of her friends. 
The circle of chairs about her was always filled, 
those guests who had been there longest making 
way for the new-comers, and tliemselves going out 
to join the always increasing company on the front 
and back porches. The old woman was entirely 
calm. This was no unaccustomed experience to her. 
She was only quietly waiting her own turn to die. 
Her grizzled locks and wrinkled visage were of the 
ordinary type, but her eyes were soft and fine, free 
from the sharpness common to old age ; and every 
line of her figure and attitude said more plainly 
than words that she had seen better days. Be- 
hind her an open door revealed the household 
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shrine, decked with home-made lace and a thou- 
sand trinkets ; and in this room stood also the bier, 
covered with black cambric. In the room on the 
other side of the one where Juanita held her court, 
a substantial meal was spread, guarded by the 
young girls of the family, who waved green palm- 
branches to keep away the flies. Elinor came over 
with her wreath wdien it was done, lingering a 
few minutes with the groups on the front porch 
before she went into the house. The mass of 
black-robed women formed a strikinsj contrast to 
the light adobe walls of the house, festooned with 
glowing peppers, the wide tables spread with dry- 
ing saffron, and the tall geraniums, nasturtiums, 
and yellow broom that blossomed freely in defiance 
of the season's dryness. The young American 
lady, watched by a hundred eyes, sat a few mo- 
ments by Juanita's side, spoke with her in a low, 
natural voice, laid the wreath upon her lap, and 
went away. The total absence of ceremony, com- 
bined with the evident kindness, was enigmatic to 
these good people, and again a hundred eyes pur- 
sued her as she walked back to the cottage across 
the dead and silent fields. 

These soft, temperate summer days were full of 
peace and quiet. The colors of the landscape 
were faded, the foothills were brown, the trees were 
dusty, the sky was pale, and distant things were 
dim. But there was a sense of dreamv content, a 
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happy waiting for something which would come 
in due time and bring back life and abundance. 
"It is as much better than the gorgeousness of 
winter," said Miss Erskine, " as calm old age is 
better than hilarious childhood." 

The campers had been but a short time back ; 
and Mrs. Jeffrey declared herself thankful that 
she had been able to get Sydney back at all. The 
fascinations of woodland life had taken strong 
hold upon him ; and the party moved from point 
to point as he studied his map, till they had ex- 
plored, Mrs. Jeffrey thought, a very considerable 
part of Southern California. They had seen the 
spring changes pass over the face of the country, 
— the more delicate wild-flowers die out ; the 
deeper-rooted ones succeed them ; the mustard, 
which for a few days clothed the hills in triple 
sunshine, dry and harden, and become fit for noth- 
ing but the oven ; the cactus, painted with a daring 
brush in mingled crimson and scarlet, lemon, and 
flame color, droop its head and die ; the tall, creamy 
spikes of yucca — " the Lord's candles " — lend 
their glory to the slopes and pass away; the giant 
ferns dry up in shaded caiions. And now there 
was nothing left in all the pleasant places but 
sunny, persistent tar- weed, pale pink aster, way- 
side convolvulus, and along the cliffs by the beach, 
the blood-red drops of zauschneria. 

Dorothy was glad to come back to her mother 
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and grandfather. She had had a charming time, 
but she was a home-loving child, and enjoyed 
nothing so much as being with her own. She 
had made good progress in German, and was at 
work at it still, as Mr. Eoyce and his sisters 
proposed keeping on. Nobody spoke about going 
home. Everybody was under the summer's soft 
spell. 

Everybody but Fletcher. He was away, — by 
this time probably across the Atlantic. He had 
left the camp some weeks before it broke up, 
with a sudden project of further study in Paris. 
He had come to a place in his lectures where he 
needed more information on a certain phase of early 
French dialect. This information was clearly not to 
be found in the w^ilds of California, nor was it, he 
knew, to be found in Empire Forks. He doubted 
getting at exactly what he wanted at any library 
or any institution in America. The simplest thing 
would be to run over to Paris, where he knew pre- 
cisely the shelf in the library to go to, and precisely 
the man to talk with. Dorothy acquiesced, though 
of course regretfully, in this proposition. And 
Mr. Hewson, wdiom he went into town to consult, 
was easily persuaded that it was a wise thing for 
George to do. The time between April and Septem- 
ber could scarcely be better spent. Then he would 
come home refreshed and fully equipped for his 
duties in the coming year. As the young profes- 
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sor's salary was awarded to him by the college in 
advance of his actual service, he felt a certain 
independence of action. Nevertheless it was the 
habit of his life to consult his guardian, and he 
would certainly at this time have taken no step 
without that dear old friend's approval. Mrs. 
Durand perhaps regretted George's going more 
than any one else. If he must go, why not wait a 
few weeks, and then, perhaps, — a motherly little 
scheme was in her mind, — a quiet wedding, a 
summer bridal trip across the sea. She thought 
of it for the greater part of a night, and each 
minute detail was admirably arranged before she 
rose in the morning. Yet after all she said noth- 
ing about it. Dorothy was not here to express 
her wishes, and perhaps it was better not to speak 
of it. Even the friends who loved Fletcher so 
well, and thought they knew him, had times of 
feeling, rather than perceiving, a hidden depth in 
his open nature. They were not always sure 
what he would say or do about a given thing. 
George's opinion, George's action, were awaited 
with a certain anxiety. Mrs. Durand did not 
propose her little scheme ; but they had a long 
and affectionate talk together the evening before 
he went away. They spoke of Dorotliy and the 
sweet, youthful hope which had long been dear to 
them all. And coming to particulars, they made 
some preliminary plans for the new cottage which 
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was to be built on tbe college grounds for the 
young professor and his bride. 

" You are not the least afraid of me, Mrs. Du- 
rand ? " he asked toward the close of the conver- 
sation, with nervousness in his slight laugh. He 
had never spoken of himself in that way — of his 
inheritance — to any human creature. 

"Afraid of you! Why, George." 

" I am afraid of mvself sometimes," he said 
seriously ; " or, rather, I am afraid of that grand- 
father of mine." 

" How you do talk, George ! " 

He went up to say good-by to Miss Erskine, 
but found her, to his keen regret, too ill to be 
seen. He had hoped for a talk with her, — a 
deeper-reaching talk, perhaps, than they had ever 
had. He was obliged to content himself by taking 
leave of Elinor alone ; and the young lady's eyes, 
he thought, were more critical than ever. The 
fault was not in Elinor's eyes. In everything he 
looked upon just now he saw reflected his own 
critical, c^uestioning mood. He went away. And 
even Atlantic breezes could not drive away for 
long the doubts, hesitations, suggestions, specula- 
tions, that buzzed about his ears. Life without 
cross-examination, according to Socrates, is no life 
at all. But life all cross-examination, thought 
Fletcher grimly, what is that ? His own life, it 
seemed to him, was an infinite series of discon- 
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nected questions and answers. It led to nothing. 
It would never be a unit. It would never be one 
broad honest stream flowing to some purpose. 
It would always be a thousand little rills running 
aimlessly here and there. If only he had a work 
to do ! But he had a work to do, — a necessary 
and useful work. It had been pointed out to 
him times without number, by his friends and by 
himself, how rich in opportunities, how enviable 
and widely honorable, was the profession he had 
chosen. It was all true, every w^ord of it. " Yet 
is a man less dead," he sometimes asked himself, 
*' if he has a tall monument ? " What did he 
care about French dialect ? What did he care 
about modern European literature ? He had put 
more of himself into one hour's work of that mon- 
ograph on fever-germs than would ever get into 
his longest course of lectures. Yet every motive 
of gratitude, of affection, of life-long association 
and youthful hope bound him to modern Euro- 
pean literature. He had been trained to that. 
He had chosen that. Thus thought, day after 
day, in endless repetition, corrected flashing, dart- 
ing feeling. Thus reason, love, and conscience 
brought him back to the actual and, as he be- 
lieved, the right. 

And beneath these uneasy stirrings of surface 
considerations ran a still more hidden current, — 
an undercurrent of profounder uncertainty and 
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self-inquiry. There was that grandfather of his. 
All his life long had this man of twenty-six been 
fleeing from a shadow, — the shadow of a grand- 
father's misdoing. George Fletcher knew, though 
he had never been told in words, that his mother's 
father had made void his splendid talents by a 
hideous vice and weakness. He knew that his 
mother had inherited this weakness in a love for 
a drug, — a terrible and tormenting appetite 
against which she fought desperately and for the 
most part successfully during all her later life. 
He had been carefully guarded from these facts; 
yet he knew them. What child does not know 
its elders' infirmities ? He had been hedged and 
sheltered in a garden of safety and pleasantness. 
In his school-davs IMrs. Fletcher had talked about 
temptations, and been anxious. She gave her son 
liberty, but she gave it grudgingly, sparingly. 
When manhood came the pleasant garden was 
scarcely widened. He felt all its pleasantness 
and safety. He saw all the dangers outside. 
Innocent, in fact, as a child, his conscience was 
haunted by possible evil. Never yet had he 
sinned in the direction of his inherited tendencies. 
Much reflection paralyzes action. The drifting 
ship is not wrecked at once. Yet who can say 
what some fatal day may bring ? It was this 
question in a hundred ghostly forms which filled 
George Fletcher's solitude. For solitude it was 
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in which he lived. Though in the midst of com- 
panionships and even intimacies, he had really 
passed his life in the loneliness of a reflective and 
self-communing nature. And this was the nature, 

" Dangerous in fitfulness, 
Strong ill the contradiction of itself," 

Georo-e Fletcher carried with him across the sea. 

Miss Erskine, on her part, regretted the lost 
interview not less than the young man himself. 

" I am sorry, I am sorry," she said to Elinor, 
" for I shall never see him again." 

This many-sided man, " pleasant and various as 
the year," had awakened in her an interest both 
warm and deep. She not only liked him ; more 
nearly than any one with whom he had ever been 
thrown she divined him. Back of the frank 
charm of manner she saw the deep reserve. And 
back of the reserve she felt sure^ of the larger, 
fuller nature, ready to break out sometime, she 
could but believe, like the sun in its strength. 
She could not help believing in him. She had 
her own reasons for believing in him, < — reasons 
which a cooler logic would have told her proved 
nothing as regarded Fletcher, though they were 
sufficient as regarded herself. Yet at the same 
time that she believed in him she saw his danger. 
She knew that it is a misfortune to a young man 
to be too variously gifted. She knew that the 
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forces witliin, if not directed into a definite, per- 
haps a narrow, channel, may easily run to waste. 
Purpose it is, not purposes, which will do the 
world's work. She guessed at the hidden weak- 
ness, and she grieved over her guess. Did it not 
lie back of all, at the determining point of all 
these forces ? Was it not that " consummate 
flower of human character," the swift, compelling, 
practised wdll, that failed this man of many pow- 
ers ? Yet she believed it was there, if only in 
embryo. She could but believe that life would 
develop it. Purpose which smouldered now would 
sometime — when the air reached it — break out 
into flame and do great things. The fires burnt 
low, but they w^ere there, she thought. If — 
"What he most needed was something to shake 
him out of the easy acceptance of his present 
life, — some event or, it might be, some powerful 
impulse from within which would force him into 
earnestness and struggle. If he had some brother, 
some friend, for whom he must lay down his life, 
it would be the finding of his own life. If he had 
some imperative object, some work which none 
but he could do. 

After hours of such thoughts, the invalid braved 
Miss Adams's reproaches by writing a long letter. 
She poured out her heart in the letter, — a noble, 
tender woman's heart. She showed the young 
man that she divined his best. She made it clear 
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that she feared his worst. She told him now, for 
the first time, that she kuew his family history. 
She spoke of the noble record known to her, — 
the record of the son who had struggled against 
this inheritance, and reversed it. She opened her 
treasure-house, and disclosed its sacred secrets, — 
the rich perfume of a woman's never-dying love. 
She reminded Fletcher of the strong, untainted 
blood that flowed through his veins from his own 
father's honorable house. She told him that she 
believed in him, that she trusted him, that she 
waited for him. 

Chance is cruel. This letter, which would have 
been as cold water to a thirsty soul, never reached 
its destination. In the first mail-bag it slipped 
within the folds of a newspaper, and was sent to 
Yokohama. There, intrusted to a servant to be 
remailed, it was mislaid, and when found, many 
months later, was condemned to the waste-basket. 



10 
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XII. 

" OYDNEY, supposing you and I, and Elinor 

O if she likes, go home for a little while." 

"Go home ? We should melt." 

" Well, then, not just now. Wait till Septem- 
ber, and stay, perhaps, till December or January." 

" Then we should freeze." 

" Very well. That is precisely what I want to 
go for, I believe. I want to make myself unhappy 
in Boston, and know that California is the only 
place fit to live in." Even Mrs. Jeffrey was irri- 
tated sometimes, and wished that her nephew were 
not quite so wise. 

Eoyce lost, however, no grain of wisdom. In 
fact, he seemed to grow wiser every day, and to be 
more looked up to. In the little circle that centred 
in the cottage, he moved with the consistency and 
the dignity of a planet. Mr. Hewson conversed 
w4th him by the hour on the mines, manufactures, 
and numberless products of the great Western 
interior, and was always struck anew with the 
soundness of Mr. Eoyce's views on all these sub- 
jects. Mrs. Durand felt a lively sense of his con- 
descension when he joined herself and Dorothy at 
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their sewing, as he frequently did. And the Shak- 
speare and German students, who still pursued 
their work, found no end to their instructor's zeal 
or information. 

The two families, thrown together at the begin- 
ning of their tourist life, seemed more and more 
to find their fortunes linked. Mr. Hewson had 
taken a neighboring cottage, and the young people 
mingled after the inevitable fashion of young peo- 
ple in an informal and pleasure-seeking commu- 
nity. The " circumstances " which Mrs. Jeffrey had 
deprecated in the spring seemed now to be only 
drawing closer their coils. And with the excep- 
tion of an occasional attempt at resistance, this 
acute and judicious w^onian submitted gracefully. 
Mrs. Jeffrey had, to be sure, no apprehension of 
anything in particular. But she disliked this 
atmosphere. She disliked this background for 
Elinor. She reasoned, however, that it was of 
course only the natural result of straying out'of 
one's proper orbit ; that one is never sure what one 
will find who wanders far from Beacon Street ; that 
at most it could not last long, and nothing is so 
easily forgotten as uncongenial surroundings when 
one is at home again. So she only set her expec- 
tations a few degrees farther in the future, and 
cheerfully awaited results. 

Imperceptibly, perhaps to every one except Mrs. 
Jeffrey, the days were gliding away. Before they 
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knew it, they found themselves passing into an- 
other winter. And before they knew it again, the 
rains were upon them, and spring was approaching. 
The Hewson party had been in no haste to go, for 
no students in modern European literature having 
presented themselves at the University at the be- 
ginning of the college year, the young professor 
had decided to pass a few more months in study 
abroad. He had written, indeed, to ask Dorothy's 
wishes, and her answer, somewhat indecisive, but 
frankly confessing that she shrank from assuming 
matronly cares as yet, had resulted in this action. 
Now, however, it was time to be turning toward 
the rendezvous. Spring was at hand, another 
commencement was not far distant, and the sum- 
mer would be none too long for preparation for 
the new year and the new life. The last days 
were actually here, and final tasks and final fes- 
tivities pressed upon the cottagers. 

" But you will come back again some day," said 
Elinor, with youthful confidence. 

" No, Elinor," answered Dorothy, gravely, — 
" no, I think I shall never see Sant' Ysidora again. 
I am not sure that I wish to come back." 

" Oh, yes, you do. See, this is Trevi ! " urged 
Elinor ; for they were having a picnic on the bank 
of Sycamore Creek. She ran to the stream, stepped 
on a stone in the midst of the gurgling water, and 
held up a dripping hand. " See, this is Trevi ! 
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Come, Mr. Hewson, come and drink some of this 
water out of my hand ; and then, you know, you 
will come back to Sant' Ysidora some day." 

" What 's that ? " asked the old man. " Which 
one of your fairy stories is that ? " 

She explained, standing on the stone in mid- 
stream, the water dripping from her hand. The 
old man's blue eyes lighted with, pleasure. He 
took off his hat, bent on his knee, and sipped the 
draught. " And 't ain't often I 've drank out of 
a prettier cup, either," he gallantly declared as 
he rose. 

They all drank, in turn, with much merri- 
ment, — some from Elinor's hand, and some from 
Dorothy's small pink palm, for, seeing her grand- 
father's delight, she came to join in the sport. But 
she did not drink herself. 

" I wish George were here," said Mrs. Durand. 
" You must write him about it, Dorothy ; and you 
must drink for him." 

But Dorothy did not drink. 

Eoyce was at a little distance, gathering his 
hat full of young velvet sycamore leaves, for 
which Mrs. Durand had expressed a desire. 

" Oh, yes. Miss Dorothy," he said, now drawing 
near, " I am coming for my sip now. Will you 
have the kindness to give it to me ? And then I 
hope you will also drink." 

"Nevertheless," said Dorothy, that evening, 
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shedding a few girlish tears on Elinor's neck, — 
" nevertheless, Elinor, I am sure I shall never see 
Sant' Ysidora again. These months here I shall 
always look back upon as the happiest time of 
all my life, but I shall never come here again." 

It is of such stuff that human presentiments 
are made. Dorothy, with her husband and three 
little girls, spends regularly three months of 
every year at her cottage on Ysidora cliff's. 

The " Hewson element " was scarcely disposed 
of before another and very different interest 
claimed Mrs. Jeffrey's attention. This v^as no 
less a matter than a suitor for Miss Hatty. 
Elinor wrote to Dorothy that the Shakspearian 
studies of the winter were having a practical 
illustration in the daily representation of the 
" Comedy of Errors." It w^as quite true that the 
poor young lover found himself sadly confused 
between the twins, till, by Sydney's advice, they 
adopted a system of pink ribbons for one, and 
blue ribbons for the other. And in the end both 
girls were carried off, their attachment to one 
another being too strong to admit of separation. 

The alliance was one entirely pleasing to 
Sydney and to ^Irs. Jeffrey. The only irregu- 
larity was the haste insisted upon by the lover ; 
for the young man, unexpectedly detailed by his 
father's banking house for several years' residence 
in Dresden, had quite made up his mind that he 
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would not go till he could take with him his youth- 
ful playmate, and first and only love, — pretty 
Hatty Royce. He would have been content with 
the most simple of weddings in the tiny Cali- 
fornia cottage. But the cooler-headed guardians 
did not agree to this. And so it happened that 
in the early spring, before the gray had left the 
skies, or the chill the east winds, IMrs. Jeffrey 
realized her long-delayed wish, and found herself 
in Beacon Street. 

Elinor had the choice of going home or remain- 
ing with Miss Erskine and Miss Adams, and she 
chose to stay. Miss Erskine's little strength was 
gradually failing, and Mrs. Jeffrey felt a com- 
punction about leaving her at all at this time, 
and could not deny her Elinor. 

It was thus that the second summer of her 
Sant' Ysidora life dawned upon Elinor, and she 
looks back upon it to-day with tender memories. 
It was on^ of the soft, quiet, colorless growing 
times that come into human lives, and are so 
important to our best ripening. To Elinor's 
temperament such times were perhaps especially 
necessary; and as years went on, they came to 
her in abundance. The sun for her shone always 
keenly when it shone at all. The showers were 
copious. The forces of life acted rapidly. Slie 
assimilated eagerly and quickly. Her mind was 
not of the broadest, but it was intense. Its rarity 
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was in its warmth, its depth, not in any special 
qualities of strength or keenness. She needed quiet 
times wiien the dews of heaven fell softlv, and all 
her glowing heats were tempered. She needed 
the steady revolutions of commonplace days to 
give time for her energies to condense and take 
the best direction. The saving quality of Elinor's 
mind was her utter regard for truth. " It is that 
which will keep her. I have no fears for her," 
Miss Erskine said to herself, as she watched the 
growth of this girl whom she loved, and looked 
forward into her opening life. Youth might be 
full of indiscretions ; but her indiscretions would 
serve her well. That which was good she would 
make her own. That which was bad w^ould drop 
away. Nothing fatal would come to her. The love 
of trutli discriminates. It is to such souls that 
it is said, " There shall no evil befall thee ; neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling." 

Miss Erskine looked questioningly sometimes 
into the clear gray eyes that shone daily into 
hers. But she did not look doubtfullv. Life 
might not bring happiness to this noble and 
beautiful creature. She prayed that it might, but 
perhaps that could not be. Miss Erskine herself 
had reached that stratum of upper air at which 
all the smaller elevations and depressions of the 
earth are lost. She looked down upon life, and 
saw that with all its heights, with all its valleys, 
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with all its graves, it was after all nearly level, 
and all was " very good." 

Life might not be happy for Elinor, but it would 
be rich. "The soul contains in itself the event 
that shall presently befall it." Of some lives 
one can be forever sure. With a sweet, sound 
temperament, with an open, outgiving heart, the 
world w^as Elinor's, liapidly the character was 
forming itself, attracting, reflecting, and assimi- 
lating that wdiich was good and true. Her ideals 
were high, yet already for others they were 
grown less exacting. Already decision waited a 
moment for charity's verdict. Already her judg- 
ments, her likes and dislikes, spontaneous, emo- 
tional, enthusiastic, were learning to temper and 
correct themselves by thought. Once settled, they 
had in them a character of uniformity and cer- 
tainty wdiich made of impulse principle, of feeling 
law. 

" Give me joy, aunty," said the girl one morn- 
ing. " Give me joy, for I am growing old. I am 
twenty-one to-day." 

" I know it, dear child," answered Miss Erskine, 
" and I do wish you all joy. But come and sit 
here, and look into my eyes, and tell me w^hy you 
are glad to be growing old." 

On the invalid's lounge under the oak-tree were 
piled, wrapped in white papers, twenty-one arti- 
cles, books, jewels, precious trifles, — the aunt's 
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last gifts to Elinor. And as the day went by, one 
after another of these parcels was opened, and an 
intermittent talk w^ent on, full of love, inspiration, 
emotion veiled by pleasantry, sweet deeps of feel- 
ing concealed by each, recognized by each, — in- 
tercourse such as angels in heaven can never 
compass because they do not know the aching 
tenderness of mortal hearts. 

"I am glad to grow old, aunty," said Elinor, 
laughing, " because years fix and settle a girl. It 
will be proper for me in a few years to do some- 
thing definite. And it will not hurt dear mam- 
ma's feelings, because then she will see clearly 
that there is no chance of my doing — the other 
thing." 

" The other thing, my dear, is not always in- 
definite." 

" It would be in my case. The only definite 
thing is out of the question, — out of the question, 
aunty, — settled and disposed of without any 
trouble. Is n"t it good ? " 

" I thought you had seemed very light-hearted 
of late." 

" Indeed I am light-hearted. I did try honestly 
for a while, for mamma's sake. But after two or 
three months of it I made up my mind that it 
was impossible. And now I am immensely re- 
lieved, for I 'm convinced that Sydney himself does 
not wish it. His ideal is a very different woman 
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from me, — a much sweeter woman. I 'm a little 
sorry for him, for I fancy — just fancy, I do not 
know — his ideal is mixed up with an unattain- 
able reality. Nevertheless, it will lead him to 
drop me, and I'm selfishly rejoiced accordingly. 
But here I am telling you all this, you wise 
woman, when you know it all the time." 

" No. Indeed, no, Elinor, I did not guess all 
this. Yet I am scarcely surprised. You are not 
the woman Sydney needs ; nor is he, with all his 
excellences, the man you need. There are women 
who can shut up a part of their natures, and live, 
contentedly and successfully, in the other parts. 
But you will never be that sort of woman, Elinor. 
It would stifle you. And Sydney is not a man 
who would call out your whole nature. He would 
not wish it — only a part of it. He is not the 
kind of man you need." 

" What kind of man do I need, aunty — since 
you are on the tripod ? " 

" You need, Elinor, — you need a man on whom 
you can pour yourself out, — whom you love, — 
love. I don't care, beyond that, what sort of man 
he is. He will be worthy of you, or you cannot 
give yourself to him in this way. But give your- 
self you must." 

*^ Don't, aunty, don't," cried the girl, and she 
buried her face for a moment in the cushions of 
the lounge. " How can I ever care like that for 
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any one ? No, clearly, aunty dear, I am not 
made for that sort of thing. I am made for work, 
not for love. Look at my strong, supple limbs. 
Look at my good health, my good spirits, my — 
thanks to mamma — not embarrassingly good edu- 
cation. I shall miss my whole intention if I 'm 
not in the thick of the world's work. That is what 
I am made for, not for love." 

" Love is worth nothing^ unless it makes for 
work," answered the wise woman, fixing her far, 
calm gaze on the young girl's face. " I have not 
a fear for you, Elinor. You are made for life, 
whatever that may bring. Love — what we mor- 
tals call love — is not an end. It is nothing, ex- 
cept as, either gratified or crushed, it leads and 
lifts to life." 
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XIII. 

ME. SYDNEY EOYCE was of that class of 
men who are the strength of a nation and 
the salt of the earth. His course of conduct was 
like that of the sun in the heavens, — open, per- 
haps, to the charge of monotony, but irreproachable 
in every other respect ; a factor of importance, and 
one that could always be counted on. Not less 
were his opinions and his ideas to be counted on. 
Whatever they might lack in freshness and vitality 
they made up in soundness. All of them had 
come down to him from the best sources. They 
had been well tested, and were free from the fluc- 
tuations and uncertainty of original thought. Of 
limited vision, but quite clear and honest in his 
own circle, not spiritual but very religious, he was 
a man of clean hands and a pure heart. 

Such men leaven a large lump. Other men, of 
still less originality, look up to them, adopt their 
opinions, and admire their sentiments. The lan- 
guage of such a man is " well sown with axioms, 
calculations, and phrases, which, agreeably spoken, 
sound in the ears of the common people like elo- 
quence," and they command often a large follow- 
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ing. Sydney, as Mrs. Jeffrey was fond of saying, 
always talked well. He wrote well ; and, above 
all, he lived well. 

All this being true, Mr. Sydney Eoyce detected 
himself, one midsummer morning, in the commis- 
sion of an anomalous, nay, an entirely unprece- 
dented and inexplicable act. He found himself at 
a Chicago ticket-office, paying his fare to Empire 
Forks. Nay, more, he found himself doing this per- 
fectly proper but inexplicable thing clandestinely, 
making his demand of the ticket-agent in a husky 
whisper which he was unable to recognize as coming 
from himself, and looking every moment over his 
shoulder in guilty fear that Mrs. Jeffrey would sud- 
denly appear behind him. He convicted himself 
of having misled that lady as to his intentions by 
remarking at the breakfast table that he thought 
he might look up a former classmate on the B. C. 
and D. road, while she made her proposed visit of 
a few days on the lake shore. He acknowledged 
that this was an unnecessary and senseless subter- 
fuge, and his conscience conjured up before him 
the graceful, avenging figure of his aunt, appearing 
to him at every station of his route to-day, and 
the suave condemning voice pursuing inquiries in 
regard to that former classmate. Never before in 
his life had Mr. Eoyce committed a deed which he 
would not have been willing the universe should 
witness ; and he did not recognize himself in this 
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hesitating, shrinking creature. The fact was that 
that thing had happened which Elinor had once, 
in her quite youthful days, wickedly suggested. 
Mrs. Jeffrey had been magnifying at some length 
her nephew's remarkable equipoise. " Mamma," 
asked the naughty child, " what do you suppose 
would happen if Sydney ever should, ior a moment, 
lose his equipoise ? " That moment had come to 
Mr. Eoyce, and chaos had come with it. 

Toward the end of this midsummer afternoon 
the young man found himself bowling rapidly 
along over a great green level toward the towers 
and chimneys of Empire Forks. He was still 
unaccountably nervous, but not too much so to 
feel some interest in the surroundings, and he 
proceeded to make some inquiries of a fellow- 
traveller. The word " Forks," he learned, referred 
to nothing in particular. There was no river 
here, no ; but it was the most magnificent grazing 
country in the world around here, and the city 
itself was the finest emporium for trade in this 
whole section. As to hotels, if the stranger 
were a commercial gent (an hypothesis which 
Sydney met with silent disdain), the High-Low 
was the place. It had been newly frescoed in the 
best style ; they had introduced Eastlake furni- 
ture in all the rooms, and all the modern im- 
provements ; it was a first-class house. But if 
the gentleman preferred to be in the residential 
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portion of the city, the Palace was the best, — 
out on College Avenue, two miles or so from the 
centre, near the University and the most elegant 
residences. The stranger, whose perturbation of 
mind waxed greater as he neared his goal, decided 
in favor of the residential splendors. And his 
choice was rewarded. The avenging powers which 
he had dreaded all day seemed to turn and smile 
upon him, when, after the long and discouraging 
catalogue of prominent persons who occupied the 
houses along the avenue, the driver, on turning 
into the hotel grounds, pointed his whip toward a 
spacious villa immediately opposite. "And that, 
sir," he said, with the air of him who reaches a 
climax, — "that is the residence of our most emi- 
nent citizen, the Honorable Erastus Hewson. A 
magnificent place, sir, and in prime order. Great 
doings there to-night." 

The last words were lost to the young man in 
his unwonted tumult of mind. He asked for a 
room in the front of the hotel, hastened upstairs, 
hurried the breathless porter by impatient glances 
backward, hustled his elegant and costly hagages 
into his room, locked the door, and immediately 
sat down before the window and gazed at the man- 
sion opposite. Here he remained till, an hour or 
so later, the dinner gong sounded through the 
house. 

Any one of Mr. Eoyce's elms at his ancestral 
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domain near Marblehead might have sheltered 
under its branches a dozen of the young trees that 
adorned Mr. Hewson's lawn. Yet Mr. Eoyce 
with much justice admired the healthiness and 
grace of these young trees. It was certainly true 
that no lawn in iMassachusetts could surpass this 
emerald velvet expanse. The conservatory in the 
background, and the foliage plants banked about 
the house, made a fine show. The mansion itself 
the young man pronounced a very pleasing speci- 
men of villa architecture. The fountain in the fore- 
ground he succeeded tolerably well in ignoring. 

Not long after dinner he returned to his post of 
observation. It had been impossible for him as 
yet to tix on any course of action. His purpose 
in comintr had reached no further than the mere 
end of being here. This being attained, he was 
not sure what he would do next. He had an 
impression that in the course of the evening he 
should find himself in his dress-suit, which he 
had brought with him ; and he had a further 
impression of an angelic young creature in pink 
raiment sitting at the piano and singing to him 
later in the evening. His imagination fixed itself 
on singing. Any conversation that he was able 
to premeditate struck him as extremely awkward. 
Especially was he unable to get over the initial 
necessity of explaining his presence in Empire 

Forks. But Dorothy's singing was to him some- 

11 
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tiling capable of lifting tlie entire universe, in one 
rosy cloud, quite out of the reach of possible 
awkwardnesses. It was something totally differ- 
ent from all other singing ; it was poetry and 
romance, — nay, to him it w^as religion. He did 
not so much hear it ; he saw it, felt it, dreamed 
it, w^orshipped it. 

Such was the vague but enchanting anticipa- 
tion in this poor young man's mind at the be- 
ginning of this midsummer evening. The reality 
was strikingly different. 

It had occurred to Mr. Eoyce during the after- 
noon as a somewhat unusual circumstance that 
the trees, porches, and gateway of Mr. Hew^son's 
place were liberally hung with Chinese lanterns. 
One looks, how^ever, for unusual things in Para- 
dise, and the fact was less surprising than might 
have been supposed. But on returning after 
dinner to his seat behind the window-blinds, a 
development in decoration was apparent, which 
could not fail to make an impression on his mind. 
A flag appeared at the main entrance, and men 
were engaged in extending a roll of carpeting 
along the high front steps and out through the 
2J07'te-cochere. The outline of the fountain, he now 
observed, was thickly dotted w4th electric burn- 
ers, ready to blaze out in an instant at the 
proper touch. And as the daylight waned, the 
movements about the house became still more 
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significant. Lights glanced here and there behind 
the lace curtains, hurried forms appeared, and 
the solitary spectator at the hotel window looked 
on with an ever accelerating, culminating curi- 
osity, which amounted in the end to nothing less 
than an agony of apprehension and despair. A 
confectioner's wagon deposited a small army of 
swallow-tailed beings at the side door. These 
were the caterer and his aides. An omnibus load 
of creatures with brazen trumpets lumbered into 
the yard, and with some difficulty arranged them- 
selves and their instruments on a platform near 
the conservatory. Good heavens ! This was a 
band. Most torturing of all, a close-covered car- 
riage drove rapidly up to the main entrance, from 
which emerged a tall figure in black ;" and the tall 
figure in black was received into a luminous mist 
of angelic forms and diaphanous draperies, on 
which the door shut quickly like the gate of 
doom. This was too much. Must mortal man 
sit here and see this sight ? Was it possible that, 
in the bitter irony of fate, he had been brought to 
this place in order that he might witness the 
consummation of that which was most odious to 
him ? What had he done that he deserved the 
martyrdom of looking on at Dorothy's wedding ? 

He closed the window-blinds with a blow which 
rang through the room, and rushed downstairs to 
the office. 
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" How soon does tlie next train leave this 
place ? " he demanded of the astonished clerk. 

" Which way, sir ? " 

" Either way. Any way." 

" Next train goes east. Leaves at ten fifty-nine," 
said the clerk, deliberately consulting a time-table. 
" Supposed you was intending to remain over 
night, sir. You have hardly had time to see any- 
thing of the attractions of the city." 

'•' ]\Iake out my bill, please ; and have a car- 
riage at the door in five minutes. I will drive 
down town, and wait there till ten fifty-nine." 

" Be difficult to get a hack just at present, sir. 
Most of the vehicles of every description are in 
requisition this evening for the — festivities. Can 
o-et you some trap or other probably a little later, 
— in time for the train." 

" Get me something as soon as possible." 

Mr. Eoyce returned to his room, repacked the 
unlucky evening suit, which he had carefully laid 
out upon the bed some time before, and, moved 
by some horrible fascination, once more flung back 
the window-blinds, and seated himself behind the 
curtain. It was quite dark now outside, and 
when he turned down the light in his chandelier 
a flood of light poured in from the house and 
grounds opposite. The electric current had been 
turned on, and the fountain was like liquid silver. 
He noticed now that the University buildings. 
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whicli occupied a spacious square on one side of 
Mr. Hewson's residence, were illuminated at every 
angle by electric points. Carriages were coursing 
in rapid succession along the avenue, and one after 
another of their occupants disappeared from sight 
in that luminous mist within the enchanted door. 
Groups of the blessed appeared upon the lawn. 
Music smote the air, tlie most soul-torturing and 
dolorous strains that had ever grated on poor 
Sydney's ears. In process of time a trap presented 
itself, driven by a sagacious youth, who at the end 
of ten minutes pocketed more than three times 
the usual amount of fare, and returned after all in 
time to see the greater part of the fun. The un- 
happy traveller paced the resounding corridors at 
the station for more than an hour, and then sped 
back to Chicago. This was the first of Mr. 
Eoyce's visits to Empire Forks, but it was not 
the last. 
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XIY. 

IT was some time later, near the end of October, 
when Mr. Eoyce once more took a ticket in 
the Chicago station for Empire Forks. He was 
acting now with greater deliberation than before. 
He had examined his status in this asronizinoj com- 
plication, and decided with some degree of con- 
fidence what it was best for him to do. He had 
had time to consider the subject. After his hasty 
flight on that unhappy evening he returned with 
his aunt to Sant' Ysidora, and remained with tlie 
family there during the trying days preceding and 
immediately following Miss Erskine's death. Mrs. 
Jeffrey and Elinor were now on their way liome- 
w^ard. They had closed the cottage, and brought 
to an end that period of their California life. 
Sydney came with .them as far as Xew ^Mexico, 
where they were to pass a few weeks of rest and 
quiet on the mountains. Here he announced that 
he had important business near Chicago, and that 
he should go on in advance, and meet them there. 
He had quite made up his mind that he would go 
again to Empire Forks, and more than that, that 
he would see Dorothy once more. If possible he 
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would learn from her own lips her exact position 
in regard to this long-prognosticated marriage. 
He had, he thought, reason to believe that the 
festivities he had witnessed were not, after all, in 
celebration of that obnoxious alliance. He had 
not been able to bring his mind to make inquiries ; 
but it seemed to him probable that Elinor would 
have mentioned the fact if her friend, with whom 
they had all been on such familiar terms, had been 
actually married. At Sant' Ysidora lie had risen 
early in the mornings and diligently searched the 
card-basket and even the ladies' writing-desks, im- 
pelled by that strange necessity of knowing the 
worst, which possesses the mind of man. And 
having found nothing to confirm his fears, he 
could but feed more or less consciously upon his 
hopes. He reasoned backward in a course of 
argument which became daily more comfortable 
and assuring. It was true that he had heard it 
said that Dorothy and Mr. Fletcher were engaged 
to be married. But really, when he considered 
the subject, he could not find a great deal of evi- 
dence to support that statement. It was certainly 
a long time since the statement had first been 
made to him. If true then, was it not possible 
that it was not true now ? Indeed was it not very 
probable that the whole notion of this engagement 
was only one of those affectionate suppositions 
which friends are apt to entertain in regard to any 
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two young people ? These young people liad been 
thrown much together. It was A^ery natural that 
a marriafre should have sus^s^ested itself as desir- 
able to some of the on-lookers, and the wish be 
father to the report. 

And here it may be stated, in regard to the rule 
of lover which Sydney himself had long played in 
Mrs. Jeffrey's mind, that although he had at times 
been extremely attracted toward Elinor, and on the 
verge of conniiitting hunself, and although he had 
no doubt of his entire acceptance with Mrs. Jef- 
frey as well as with her daughter, he nevertheless 
had no suspicion of his aunt's long-cherished de- 
sign in reference to him. Elinor was to him only 
one of the many desirable young women awaiting 
in limbo his possible advances. As for Dorothy, 
she was a being of another order. How is a mor- 
tal to know what he must do in order to recom- 
mend himself to a fairy ? But at least he could 
present himself before her, and tell her the truth. 
It was the least that a man could do to state his 
position explicitly and clearly. 

It was then with some approximation to his 
habitual calmness that Mr. Eoyce for the second 
time drove up the main avenue of Empire Forks, 
and took possession of his former quarters in the 
Palace Hotel. He had chosen to arrive after nic^ht- 
fall ; and notwithstanding his well-reasoned posi- 
tion and his firm resolution, several days elapsed 
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before he could command himself sufficiently to 
make the intended call at the villa. He employed 
this interval in watching the house and grounds 
with the patience and avidity of a detective. But 
he discovered nothing. There was no glimpse nor 
hint of Dorothy. There was no sign of the tall 
figure in black, whom he had recognized on his 
former visit as Mr. Fletcher. Once or twice he 
saw Mrs. Durand come out and drive away in tlie 
close carriage, returning with a multitude of par- 
cels. Once or twice he saw the old man walking 
feebly about the grounds. The house, for the 
most part, appeared to be asleep in the October 
quiet. The leaves fell silently on the lawn, and 
were raked silently away by two pursuing fates in 
shirt-sleeves. The fountain displayed its ugliness 
in a dry blaze of autumnal sunshine. 

At length he felt the necessity of putting an 
end to his suspense, and found himself one evening 
sending in his cards at the door of the Hewson 
mansion. He had prepared a specious little tale of 
business in this neighborhood, and delivered him- 
self of it, when the time came, very satisfactorily. 
In response to his inquiry at the door for the 
ladies, Mrs. Durand presented herself after a time 
in a much be-rugged and much be-curtained draw- 
mg-room. The stuffed wdiite heron, at wdiose 
death he had assisted, stared at him from the 
middle of the mantel-piece, and was the only 
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other participant of tlie interview. Mr. Hewson, 
the caller learned, was not strong this fall. He 
had been quite well through the summer, but felt 
the change of weather. He retired early now, 
and was not able to see any one in the evening ; 
otherwise he would be very glad indeed to wel- 
come Mr. Eoyce to Empire Forks. Mr. Fletcher 
had returned from Europe. He arrived about the 
middle of Auoust. It was delightful to have him 
at home once more. The whole communi'ty was 
rejoiced to see him. He was very popular. There 
was quite a demonstration the evening after he 
came. The University buildings were illuminated, 
and father gave a general reception in honor of 
his arrival. Father was very fond of entertaining, 
es]3ecially in summer when the lawn and grounds 
could be utilized. 

Dorothy, her mother was sorry to say, was not 
in town just now. She was visiting an old school 
friend in Griggsville. It was just over the line, 
yes, — on the Eastern Interior road. She had not 
been away from home for some time, and they 
tlioLight the little change would be good for her. 
Miss Smith was quite an old friend. The two 
had been intimate a long time, and it had been 
arransjed lono^ ao-o that Miss Smith should be one 
of Dorothy's bridesmaids. At this suggestion 
Eoyce grew pale, and he could not frame his lips 
to utter the question which was upon them. Mrs. 
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Duraiid had a tliouglit of speaking further of the 
weddmg, and even of asking Mr. Eoyce if his 
business might not perhaps detain hiin in this 
neighborhood till the twentieth of next month, so 
that he might share with them in the marriage re- 
joicings. She wondered if he would be interested 
in seeing the presents, which had already come in 
in iireat number, and were on exhibition to a 
favored few. But native modesty and delicacy 
prevented her pursuing the subject. Especially it 
seemed to her unfitting since Mr. Eoyce's family 
had lately passed through the affliction of Miss 
Erskine's death. She had been waiting for an 
opportunity to express her sympathy, and make 
inquiries in regard to that event, and she now 
did so. Eoyce went away, having made no sat- 
isfactory progress in his investigations, but he 
did not go to bed till he had consulted the latest 
railroad guide, and learned by what system of 
junctions and cross-roads he could reach the 
town of Griggsville. 

Dorothy, meanwhile, was making her visit with 
the prospective bridesmaid. But the visit was 
suddenly cut short. She was obliged to start for 
home one gray, gusty morning during the week 
following Eoyce's call on her mother, — the last 
day of October it was, as she afterward recalled. 
She was obliged to go alone, no member of the 
bridesmaid's family finding it possible to leave 
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home that day. But Dorothy, like most American 
young ladies, was an independent traveller, and 
quite clear-headed as to junctions and cross-roads. 
She took her seat in the Pullman easy-chair, and 
looked out over the brown, chilled fields. The 
little lady, if one observed her carefully, was sen- 
sibly older, graver, and paler than the Dorothy of 
Sant' Ysidora picnickings. To-day, moreover, she 
was under the pressure of unusual anxiety, and 
more than once during the journey felt herself on 
the point of nervous crying. She kept up, how- 
ever, admirably, her courage never failing her till 
about mid-day she reached Great Prairie Junction, 
and learned that the train for Empire Forks had 
left ten minutes before. This was almost too 
mucli for the poor child. vShe catechised the 
ticket-master, only to be confirmed in the knowl- 
edge that she must wait here five hours for the 
next train. She was condoled with by a gigantic 
female book-agent, who was suffering the same 
disappointment, the keener that, after thoroughly 
interviewing the few persons in the room, she was 
convinced that there was no chance of success in 
her calling at Great Prairie Junction. Dorothy 
had with her no means of entertainment, nor would 
she have opened a book if she had had one. Her 
luncheon, which she carried in a tiny hamper on 
her arm, was quite neglected and forgotten. She 
seated herself in the small, smoky room, as far as 
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possible from the gigantic book-agent, and looked 
out of a dingy window on a country as wide and 
as comfortless as the sea. The clouds had dropped 
lower since morning, and it was beginning to rain 
now. Occasionally the wind rolled across the 
prairie as a wave rolls across the sea, and it 
moaned perpetually through the cracks of the 
loosely built station. Dorothy remembered for 
her comfort that a former buildino; on the same 
spot had been carried away by a cyclone. But 
she was really far too anxious and troubled to-day 
to concern herself about cyclones. The few peo- 
ple in the room seemed to fill it to suffocation, 
and the air from the red-hot stove became unbear- 
able. She would go out into the cold and rain. 
They might be cheerless, but at least they wxre 
pure and clean. They came from heaven. She 
slipped out of the room as quietly as she could, 
and after some undecided wandering she came 
upon a sheltered corner at some distance from the 
platform, under a shed which was piled high with 
various railroad belono-inofs. A box stood here, 
as if placed for her special accommodation, and she 
sat down and leaned against a larger box behind 
her. 

She had been sitting here some time, when a 
train came in on one of the more distant tracks. 
She looked at it indifferently, and did not disturb 
herself, knowinf^ that it could not affect her move- 
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meiits. It was the train out from Chicago, which 
would connect in a few moments with one to 
Griggsville. This thought had scarcely crossed 
her mind when suddenly she felt her senses reel, 
and she believed for an instant that she had lost 
her reason altogether. An apparition was before 
her. She put her hand to her eyes, and shook her 
dizzy head to make sure that she was not dream- 
ing. Her heart stood still, she thought. Across 
the web of tracks, stepping rapidly from one to 
another, with bag and coat and unopened um- 
brella in his hands, was coming toward her, 
through wind and rain, a tall, manly figure she 
had not seen for many a day, but every line of 
which she well remembered. It was but a mo- 
ment, and bag, coat, and umbrella were cast on 
the ground, and the tall form was beside her on 
the box, -grasping her hand, bending strangely 
near, with swift, eager words upon his lips. " ]\Iiss 
Dorothy, my angel, my beloved one ! — you are 
here ! you are alone 1 " 

The excited epithets were lost to Dorothy in 
her own excitement. She only knew that here 
by her side was the man the most noble, the most 
wise, the most wonderful in her eyes, the most 
richly gifted with every mortal grace and virtue, 
of all the men that walked the earth. He had 
come to her in her trouble. He was holding her 
hand, and looking into her eyes. 
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" You are alone," lie repeated, becoming some- 
what more master of himself, gathering up his 
scattered luggage, then seathig himself again, and 
smiling down upon her. 

" Yes," said Dorothy, faintly reflecting the smile. 
" I was going home. I lost my train." She, too, 
was recalled to herself, and knew that she must 
conquer that first blissful abandon. 

"You are cold," cried the young man. "You 
have been sitting here in this perishing blast. 
Here, let me wrap you in this." 

He placed his coat over her shoulders, drew it 
about her, buttoned it slowly, and tied the sleeves 
in front to bring it closer. It was with difficulty 
that he refrained from words of endearment as he 
did this. As for Dorothy, she thought it was like 
two happy children playing together, and once 
more she felt that she was losing her senses. 

" How long have you been here ? I am sure 
you are hungry. Have you had no luncheon ? " 

" There was some luncheon, I believe. But I 
forgot." 

" Where is it ? Here, in this little hamper ? 
Let me see what I can find for you. How cold 
your hands are, my — my dear child. Let me 
have them a moment, and warm them for you." 

Poor Dorothy submitted to all, — the chafing 
of her little hands in his, the sandwich and the 
grapes he brought out of the hamper for her. He 
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fed her with the grapes one by one. To please 
him she took them, and to please her he con- 
sumed a portion of a sandwich. But more and 
more the tumult of these strange, confused, accu- 
mulating emotions increased within her and be- 
came intolerable. She was forced to turn aside 
her head at last to hide the rusliing tears. 

" My dearest one ! " exclaimed the lover then, 
" you are unhappy ! you are weeping ! ]\Iy only 
love, how can I sit still and see you suffer ? You 
must let me help you if I can. You must per- 
mit me now to tell you that there is nothing on 
earth so precious to me as your happiness. Oh 
Dorothy, my own, my beloved! I beg that you 
will let me at last speak out my heart." 

It all came out now, — the whole long story, — 
with the genuine eloquence of a man's deep pas- 
sion. And Dorothy listened and trembled. The 
rain beat down upon the shed roof, the wind 
howled, the trains puffed and backed, and went 
away. And Dorothy could only listen trembling. 

But at length she rose, interrupting him, pale, 
firm, and quiet. 

*' Mr. Ptoyce," she said. " I ought not to have 
let you say all this ; I ought not to hear it, — not 
another word. I thank you for it all. I cannot 
answer you in any other way to-day. I am going 
home to Mr. Fletcher, who has been injured m 
some railroad accident. They sent for me yester- 
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day. I am too much confused to think of anything 
now. Forgive me if I have not thanked you as I 
should." 

He rose to her side, compelled by her beautiful 
dignity. " I will do whatever you say. I will go 
away this moment if you. say so. But can you 
not give me one word ? Is it not right ? " 

" I do not know what is right, Mr. Eoyce," she 
interrupted him again. " I cannot think. I am 
sure the next right thing is for me to go home. 
That is all I know. Good-by." 

" You will let me go with you on your train ? 
I think it has come in. I will not speak a word 
of this. But if I can see you safely there — " 

" It is better not, Mr. Eoyce. Good-by." 

" You will let me find you a seat ? I will go 
away then. I will not distress you." 

He found a seat in silence, wrung her hand with 
a pressure which she felt for hours, stood still in 
the rain and wind till he had seen her pale face 
move past, then he caught himself quickly up on 
the last car of the train, and followed her without 
her knowledge to her journey's end. 
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XV. 

GEORGE FLETCHEE'S history since we took 
leave of him in the forest had been out- 
wardly calm and even, but inwardly tumultuous. 

The complications of his inner life increased 
rather than diminished at every step. As he 
came nearer to the time when events would fix 
the direction of his outward course, he seemed 
less than ever constant in himself. His uneasi- 
ness — and it amounted at times to positive misery 
— resulted chiefly from the fact that nothing that 
he did seemed to him worth doing. What was it 
all for ? Of what use would it be ? The lack of 
a sufficient motive is the worst poverty a human 
being can suffer ; and Fletcher was suffering that 
poverty. 

He pursued with conscientious regularity his 
researches into the subjects he crossed the ocean 
to investigate, and wrote a pile of lectures, which 
were afterward published to the edification of an 
elect few. In former years of study abroad he 
had allowed himself to roam freely in more con- 
genial fields. Now he gave himself less liberty. 
He hoped to find, and in some degree did find. 
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satisfaction in faithfulness. But the work did not 
engage his soul — scarcely his mind. He would 
never, he was sure, put his whole manhood and 
personality into teaching modern European litera- 
ture at Empire Forks. AVhat did he care about it 
all ? He had asked himself this question a thou- 
sand times. But it was not this question alone ; 
what did Empire Forks w\ant of it all? The place 
needed reformatories, it needed a better system 
of sewerage, it needed honest lawyers, it needed 
good doctors and hospitals, it needed living men 
to help in the solving of a hundred living ques- 
tions. But he could not see that a life spent 
in teaching ten or twenty or a hundred youth the 
development of European literature would tell to 
any great degree in the development of the nation 
and the community with which he was concerned. 
He had imbibed perhaps something of the Western 
spirit of haste, and did not feel disposed to wait 
for the slow, fine culture of centuries of mental 
education to work its way on the public. What- 
ever the cause, his prospective career had never 
called out his enthusiasm, his manhood, his con- 
science. And these things seemed at times to be 
growing larger and lustier within him, and clam- 
oring louder and louder for satisfaction. 

He would have been glad to be a doctor, and 
work among men. He had had impulses, in his 
younger days, to go back among his own people. 
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It was possible that a life with them would have 
called out more of his real self. But he had 
yielded this instinctive and in fact not long- 
lived desire, which he confessed was not a wise 
one, to the wisdom of others. He had accepted 
what came to him, — an easy life, an honorable 
position. 

More and more, however, when he opened the 
regular remittances of his salary from the Univer- 
sity treasurer, he felt like a thief and a traitor. 
More and more he scorned himself for his idleness 
and comfort when he saw men about him on every 
side, men equal and superior to himself, working 
day by day with zest and honorable pride for their 
own bread or for the well-being of others. To 
put the case in a word, here was a man in a false 
position. And no writhings or contortions of 
effort at adaptation can make a man comfortable 
in a false position. 

But when it came to thinking himself out of the 
life he had accepted, his imagination paused, and 
always at one point. Before him stood these 
guides and guardians of his youth, his benefac- 
tors, his partial and devoted and faithful friends. 
Nearer still stood little Dorothy. The grief, the 
consternation, the utter misconception of these 
friends rose up before him as an insuperable bar- 
rier to choosing another course. His imagina- 
tion utterly refused to leap this barrier. It paused 
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at this point, and the mind turned back upon 
itself to consider all its questions over again. 

Fletchers irresolution was, then, not wliolly 
the result of weakness. It w^as largely due to 
sympathy, to gratitude, to nobility and conscien- 
tiousness. Though he had accepted all his life 
and had not given, though he had been labored 
for all his life and had not labored, he was not 
quite a selfish man. He had been taught to regard 
his own safety as the most important object ; but 
an unusually affectionate and adaptable nature 
had prevented this from degenerating into selfish- 
ness. It was noticeable that, notwithstanding the 
gratification of every taste and preference from his 
boyhood, he was free from the petty vanity of the 
self-important man, and from the meaner forms of 
self-consideration. He had his temptations, but 
they were of a subtler kind. With freedom, there- 
fore, from the bias of immediate personal interests, 
he could look at these questions from his friends' 
point of view ; he saw, more plainly perhaps than 
they saw, what they expected of him ; he under- 
stood their grief if he disappointed them ; and he 
grieved to bring them grief. How could he answer 
Dorothy's sorrowful, uncomprehending face if he 
should attempt to unfold before her these visions, 
schemes, and half -formed desires that drifted so 
continually through his mind ? Here was a diffi- 
culty which was simply insuperable. It would be 
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impossible to make her understand. She might 
yield to his wishes if he should urge them, but it 
would not be that glad compliance of sympathy 
and kindred wish which alone he could accept. 

With all his keen self-scrutiny, it had never 
occurred to Fletcher to examine his love for Dor- 
othy. He loved her, of course. He loved her 
purely and tenderly. He had always loved her. 
And the exact quality and calibre of his love — 
its carrying power in life — he had never thought 
of questioning. Of late he had had scruples about 
mingling this perturbed stream of his own life with 
the placid, transparent current of her child-like 
existence. He had had doubts as to the wisdom 
of any marriage for himself. If he were to choose 
now, with his present knowledge of himself and 
his present judgment, he would, he told himself, 
choose a single life. Once only he had hinted 
these doubts to Mrs. Durand. But they had 
clearly not been shared, or even, he thought, ap- 
prehended by her. It would need plainer speaking, 
and indeed more positive reasons for prognosticat- 
ing evil than he could furnish or justify to himself 
before he could excite such scruples in the minds 
of Dorothy's best friends. 

Two visible forces, during his last year abroad, 
determined the recurrence of Fletcher's thoughts 
to these channels, and their ceaseless flow therein. 
The times had not been infrequent during his life 
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when, by greater or less absorption in work or in 
social pleasures, he found it easy to forget himself 
and his problems. But circumstances seemed now 
to keep open the current of his reflections in this 
direction. On the one hand he had inspirations, 
on the other hand he had warnings. The inward 
inspirations had, consciously or unconsciously, in- 
creased in power of late. Yet without the daily 
action of another outside influence, and without 
the goading pressure of temptation and failure, 
the troubled thoughts and questions might have 
been turned aside. 

There were connected with Fletcher in some of 
his lectures, and afterward in his lodgings, two 
young Englishmen of the best order of nobility, 
who brought into his life precisely the element 
that he had need of at this time. One of these 
young men was a barrister, come over for a few 
months' study of French law and practice in the 
language, in order that he might carry on with 
greater facility the cases of the poor French in 
London which occasionally came into his hands. 
The other was a physician. Both were in the 
forefront of one of those broad, noble, practical, 
Christ-like movements for the poor in London 
which are doing so much by planting innocent 
pleasure and innocent work where wretchedness 
and idleness have been. These young men were 
capital company, and altogether the most con- 
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genial companions the young American found. 
They were inspiring, not because they talked a 
great deal about their pursuits, but because all 
their conversation, all their small plans and 
pleasures, seemed widened by the broad sweep of 
their principal aim, deepened by their dead-in- 
earnest manhood ; and daily contact with them 
was daily contact with magnificent objects and 
splendid work. During two of his brief recesses 
from study Fletcher ran over with these young 
men to London, to see something of their organi- 
zation and its manifold workings. With his usual 
facility, he entered at once into their schemes, 
and made himself master of any number of prac- 
tical points. 

" Upon my word, Fletcher," said one of the two 
friends to him, " you go into this boy's club-house 
business as if you didn't know how to do anything 
else." 

" I wish I did n't know how to do anvthincr 
else," he answered, with sincere humilitv. " I 
have alwavs envied the fellow with one talent." 

But Fletcher's other forces toward reflection 
were grimmer friends than these. They were 
clad in gloom and terror, and whispered fearful 
prophecies. During a hurried day of packing at 
Empire Forks, when he had gone there alone from 
Sant' Ysidora, some demon had brought to his 
notice, as he was searching for a book in a disused 
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trunk, a small phial which he recognized at once 
as one formerly belonging to his mother. The 
little oddly shaped thing, though he had seldom 
seen it before, had left an ineffaceable impression 
on his memory. It was carefully concealed, for 
the most part, he remembered. But he had 
known of it. Instinctively he had always known 
its dreadful potency. He had perceived the mys- 
tery of apprehension and pity surrounding this 
affectionate and lovable beino- who had brouijht 
him into human life. He guessed at the truth, as 
children will guess, — dimly indeed, but with the 
unswerving indicator of instinct and affection for 
his guide. 

This little bottle, when he found it in his hands, 
brought upon the man of twenty-six a flood of 
recollections, — loving, pitiful, remorseful. He 
could not dispose of it carelessly. He put it in 
his pocket, and could not decide what to do with 
it ; and its presence with him since that day had 
been like the presence of some baleful spirit. 
When it was not by him it haunted him like a 
ghost ; when it was in his pocket it w^eighed like 
lead. Twice during this year he had found him- 
self at a druggist's, getting the phial filled. He 
had found himself testing his power to resist the 
contents ; he had found himself yielding with a 
blissful sense of abandon to the power of the 
drug ; he had found himself in the bitterness 
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of awakening and repentance. Both these were 
times of special discouragement. But he loathed 
himself for parleying an instant with that excuse ; 
he loathed himself for his sin. ISTow, he bitterly 
reflected, — now, at last, he knew good and evil. 
Haunted his life long by the possible sin, now he 
had come within the range of the actual. His 
fear had taken shape and bodily substance. He 
abhorred himself and repented in dust and ashes. 

It was during one of his short stays in London 
that a sudden resolution took possession of him 
one day to call on and consult a celebrated phy- 
sician. The man was known to Fletcher through 
his writings, — a man whose insight into the causes 
and cures of the mental and moral diseases of his 
kind was widely acknowledged. A talk with 
such a man might do some good. It could cer- 
tainly do no harm. 

Now this doctor was one of the elect. He was 
accused sometimes of being a materialist. If it 
were true, he was a materialist to good purpose. 
He had studied the forces that are within men ; 
he had watched their action and reaction, their 
long reverberations of effect down through the 
generations ; he saw the lower instincts work- 
inor toward destruction, or under healthier condi- 
tions, acted upon by the right agencies, in the 
right proportion, at the right time, evolving slowly 
a better principle ; he saw how the lower might 
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be made stepping-stones toward the higher ; he 
saw the solemn succession of the generations of 
men pass on their way upon the earth, and 
slowly, through instinct, impulse, love, obedience, 
law, the completely fashioned will, the character, 
for good or evil, unfold itself and stand before its 
Creator. The student of life stood silent, dumb, 
and baffled before some of the mighty problems 
of the human race. " I do not know," he humbly 
said. But wherever he could his keen eye fol- 
lowed cause up to effect, his hand took hold to 
direct if possible aright the shaping forces. 

George Fletcher went to see this man. He had 
but one purpose in his visit. He meant to pour 
out his whole soul. It would be unspeakable 
relief to share the full knowledge of himself with 
another human creature. He sat two hours in 
a crowded ante-room waiting for his turn to see 
the doctor. "Here," he thought, " are other crea- 
tures in similar straits, trembling for themselves 
or for others, with a dread as great and more 
intense perhaps than mine." 

When his time came, the hours of consultation 
were nearly over, and the doctor's carriage was 
already at the door to take him away for some 
other engagement. 

-" I will try to be brief," said Fletcher, " and give 
some one else a chance." 

The doctor took out his watch. " No, don't try 
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to be brief," he said. "The others can wait till 
to-morrow if they must. The appointment can 
wait if it mnst. My time is yours now as long 
as you need it. I want you to tell me all, — 
everything you know." 

Thus much he had divined in the one clear 
glance, as he took his visitor's hand, — that this 
man had need to tell a long story, and might easily 
persuade himself not to tell it at all. 

The patient told a long story, a true one, an ex- 
act one. What else could he do with these quiet, 
intelligent eyes fixed upon him, reading the words, 
he thought, faster than he spoke them ? 

" What is it that you particularly wish to ask 
me," asked the doctor when he was done, — "a 
general question or some special ones ? " 

" I wish to know two things," answered Fletcher, 
his ideas instantly crystallizing under the influence 
of this direct-and positive mind, — "I wish to know 
two things. Do you think there is a reasonably 
good chance for me as to myself ? And do you 
tliink I ought to marry ? " 

The doctor got up, took a turn or two about 
the room, came back to his chair, and exchanged 
his attitude of neutral listener for that of earnest 
speaker. 

" I dare say I shall say some disagreeable 
things," he began. "It is my business often to 
say disagreeable things. You understand that. 
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In the first place, Mr. Fletclier, you are too much 
of a man not to be more of a man than you are. 
I find myself impatient with you. And I think 
it \s a just impatience. There are plenty of people 
who come here and tell me such tales as yours, and 
I sit patiently and dumbly before them because 
I can't see any way out for them. But I do see a 
way out for you. Don't you know that there's 
a personality in a man as well as an inheritance ? 
Your inheritance — a part of it — is not a desira- 
ble one, that is true. A part of it is good enough. 
But inheritance is not the only thing you 've got. 
You've got a self. And it remains to be seen 
whether that is going to succumb to the inheri- 
tance or not. Now, your self has been maltreated. 
Your will has been so little exercised that I dare 
say you don't know whether you have any will. 
And I 'm sure I don't know. That remains to be 
seen. I know it is feeble ; every one of your 
delays and hesitations has enfeebled it. It has 
got to be exercised. What faculty can develop 
when you never give it a chance ? And it is the 
only thing that will save you from your tenden- 
cies. JSTobody ever drifted out of a bad tendency. 
You must stop drifting. You must get hold of 
your own helm. You have some strong points 
in your favor, — an excellent physique, good habits 
for the most part. Those two failures recently, — 
they are good for warnings. You can make capi- 
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tal out of them if you will, instead of letting them 
subtract from your power. There is such a thing 
as making the very wind of destiny swell a man's 
sails, — if a man is skilful enough in tacking. 
But no one can live, as vou have been livinc^, in 
inconsistent habits of mind and feeling without 
injury to his entire nature. And it is time for you 
to settle on one thing or another. What you need 
is a purpose, some w^ork outside of yourself that 
enlists your whole being. It 's a life-saving thing 
to an organization hke yours." 

"And do you think such a man should marry?" 
asked Fletcher after a time, for the doctor seemed 
to have come to an end. 

" If he marries the right woman, a thousand 
times yes. If he marries the wrong woman, a 
thousand times no." 

" What else can I say ? " thought the physician. 
" With his temperament, that matter w^as settled 
long ago." And Fletcher, on his part, was con- 
scious of but one thought, " Dorothy is a lovely 
little woman." 

A silence was fallen between the two men, and 
yet the subject did not seem to Fletcher to be 
quite finished. 

The doctor rose, however, and took his patient's 
hand in dismission. There was nothing more that 
he could do. He had reached the limit of his 
power. Fletcher bowed, said a word of thanks. 
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and opened the door. But the doctor seized his 
hand once more, and looked into his face. " That 
one thing will save you, Mr. Fletcher, — a pur- 
pose, a work that you can't help doing. Ahove 
all things, don't give up. Good-hy." 

" I wonder if he will ever get it," he thought. 
" I wonder what he will do. One had to be sharp 
with him, for one could n't help loving him." 
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XVI. 

WHAT Fletcher did as the first result of his 
conference with the physician was to take 
an early morning walk to one of the bridges, and 
there, after a moment's solemn pause, throw the 
little bottle into the river. He went back to his 
hotel, and wrote a letter to Dorothy fixing the 
time of his return at a date a few weeks later, im- 
mediately on the close of his last course of lectures. 
In a day or two he was again in Paris at work ; 
and he found himself very content and cheery 
during those last weeks of liis years of preparation. 
He remembered the doctor's words. His purpose, 
he told himself, should be to do the work he had 
chosen to do as well as he could do it, — to make 
a success of the career that opened before him. 
He could do it, he believed, if he put his best ener- 
gies into the effort, and his heart really warmed 
as he thought of the high possibilities that lay in 
his path. 

By midsummer he was at Empire Forks, re- 
ceived there as we have seen. " I hoj)e he has 
some critical friends, and plenty of people about 
him who are his superiors," said the London doctor 
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to himself, his thoughts following the young 
inquirer, in whom he had been peculiarly inter- 
ested. " I hope his womankind don't fall down 
and worship him." There were as yet no candi- 
dates for his special classes, but there was plenty 
of promiscuous college work that he could do, and 
he easily occupied himself with this and with the 
necessary preparations for coming events. 

Dorothy, it seemed to him, had changed remark- 
ably in this time of his absence. She had grown 
quite a woman. She was a child no longer. The 
flower had opened in the night. But at the same 
time a light mist seemed to have fallen ; an im- 
palpable veil seemed to hang between her and her 
lover. She had never been so charming; she 
had never been so far away. Perhaps it was that 
his affection for her was coming to have that touch 
of reverence and mystery which is essential to a 
man's best love for a woman. Something like this 
occurred to him one day as he sat looking at her 
while she bent over some sewing. But it was not 
his habit to theorize in regard to Dorothy or his 
feeling for her. He dwelt on the thought but 
a moment ; then he asked her some question 
about the furnishing of the new house, kissed her, 
and went out, whistling, across the lawn and 
campus. 

While Dorothy was making her visit at Griggs- 
ville, it was proposed by Mr. Hewson that George 
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should take a brief trip to Sandy City, in a distant 
Territory, for tlie purpose of looking after some 
business interests of the old gentleman's in that 
vicinity. The time of expectation had scarcely 
begun to be consciously irksome to Fletcher ; yet 
change was welcome. He was glad to go, and a 
few hours after the proposition was made found 
him dashing across the plains of Kansas toward 
that great realm of the far Southwest, magnificent 
in spaces and altitudes, which can scarcely fail to 
stir the interest of the most prosaic or the most 
absorbed of travellers. At the end of the second 
day, though near the close of his journey, he 
stopped to sleep at a certain way station, where a 
comfortable hotel led many travellers to pause in 
their journey. Eumors of labor excitements at 
Sandy City had reached the train some stations 
back. Freight-houses and several cars had been 
burned a few nights since ; dynamite was hinted 
at. The station was now in the hands of an or- 
ganization of railroad laborers, and desperadoes 
from the surrounding country were pouring into 
the place on all sides, to assist the malcontents in 
their resistance of law and order. Fletcher had a 
young man's instinct for a fight, and would have 
gone on ; but the voice of the majority of the 
passengers was in favor of entering the town by 
daylight rather than at midnight, and he admitted 
the wisdom of that course. 
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There was not a great deal to do at this little 
station, established chiefly for eating and sleeping 
purposes. After having his dinner, Fletcher wrote 
his name in the register, and glanced idly back a 
page or two at the list of previous visitors ; and 
there, under date of two days before, he found to 
his great surprise these familiar names in a large, 
firm hand, also more or less familiar to him : " Miss 
Adams, Mrs. G. H. Jeffrey, Miss Jeffrey, and maid, 
Massachusetts." 

" Are these ladies still here ? " he asked of the 
clerk, and found himself in a sudden glow. 

" Them ? " answered the clerk, with a twist of 
his head to command the page, and a rapid action 
of his reasoning powers, — " oh, them must have 
been with the lot that come through yesterday 
morning, — special train up to Aztec Centre to 
see the ruins, and back again to Sandy City." 

" I 'm sorry," said Fletcher to himself, but he 
experienced at the same instant a sense of re- 
lief which he made no attempt to account for. 
" It would have been pleasant to fall in with them," 
he continued to himself. " They would have 
told me more, too, about dear Miss Erskine, and I 
could have acknowledged Miss Jeffrey's letter 
without the formality of writing." 

A few weeks before a letter had come to him 
announcing ]\Iiss Erskine's death. It ran as 
follows : — 
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My dear Mr. Fletcher, — Aunty asked me to 
write to you after she was at rest, and give you a last 
word from her. She said that she had not lost, and 
she thought she should not lose in any existence, her 
warm interest in you. ''I want you to tell him," she 
said, " that I think of him a great deal, and that I hope 
a great deal for him." She said one day after having 
been quiet a long time, " I wish you would write Mr. 
Fletcher this one word from me, — If. I don't know 
but it seems strange, — trivial, perhaps, at such a 
solemn time as this, — but he will know it is not that." 
Then she shut her eyes and was quiet again. This 
was a few days before the end. She was dreamy a 
great part of the time during these last days, but we 
thought her mind never really lost its grasp of the 
subject she was speaking of. She spoke clearly and in 
much her usual tone as long as she spoke at all. Early 
in the morning, September first, she said, " Xow I will 
go to sleep," and taking a rose in her hand which I 
had just brought in, turned her face away. A few min- 
utes after, Miss Adams, going near, found she had 
ceased to breathe. 

Mamma joins me in kind remembrances to Mrs. 
Durand and Mr. Hewson, and with love to Doroth}^, 
I am 

Yours sincerely, 

Elinor Jeffrey. 

Fletcher bad been much touched by these last 
messages of his friend, and stirred by thoughts 
of the days in Sant' Ysidora, so beautiful, so far 
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away, ana dreamlike. He wished, with that vain 
wishing which will rise in our childish hearts, 
that he could have one more talk with Miss 
Erskine. He hoped, with that unassured hope 
which we cannot help cherishing, that she knew 
about him now, and that she was pleased with 
these more earnest resolutions which were grow- 
ing within him. He had never written her, hesi- 
tating to break in on the peace and quiet of 
her last earthly days. He had no right, he said. 
And, as we know, he was unaware of the right 
she had given him in that lost letter. He had 
recollections also now of the writer of this letter, 
— the girl whose eyes had by turns criticised and 
inspired him ; the girl whose high scorn of an 
easy life, whose strenuous unspoken appeal to all 
that was noblest and best in him goaded, yet al- 
lured. He remembered with singular distinctness 
every word and every intonation of that talk with 
her on the mountain crest. If she had been near, 
he thought, his impulse would have been to go 
to her in his time of worst conflict instead of to 
that doctor in London. He could have borne the 
scorn in her eyes, he thought, for the sake of their 
inspiration and their friendliness. And in truth, 
the doctor's words for the most part had been to 
him the echo of hers. 

In regard to this wholly impersonal letter, there 
was a slight embarrassment in the young man s 
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mind when the time came for its final disposition 
after carrying it about in his wallet some days. 
It was his habit to destroy letters, but he could 
not treat carelessly Miss Erskine's warm farewell. 
At the same time he felt an unaccountable and 
absurd reluctance to putting this sheet away 
among his few treasured papers. He settled the 
question by handing the letter to Dorothy. 

" AVill you keep this for me, please ? " he said. 
" I don't know what to do with it, though I don't 
like to lose it. And do you think I should an- 
swer Miss Jeffrey ? " 

" I don't know. I scarcely think Elinor expects 
it. You see she has given no address, and it is 
doubtful if they are still in Sant' Ysidora." 

" Then perhaps I am excused. And you can 
acknowledge it sometime when you write, with 
my thanks. I suppose you write her sometimes." 

" No, our correspondence has dropped. And it 
is all my fault, too. Elinor was always faithful. 
But I don't like writing, as you know. And then 
with a girl like Elinor. — I don't know, — it has 
always seemed to me that our friendship is of the 
kind that must live, and always will live, with- 
out much intercourse. I think very likely we 
shall never meet again, but we shall always be 
friends. Elinor is so true ; and I am true to her." 

Poor Dorothy did not say how to her also 
there had come a strange shrinking and reluc- 
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tance in connection with lier Sant' Ysidora corre- 
spondence ; how the too vivid vision of the happy 
days there had brought her so much of myste- 
rious pain and trouble that she had willingly let 
all reminders so far as possible be lost. Pretty 
Dorothy did not know a great deal about her own 
heart, but she knew it had ached unaccountably 
this last year. She thought she must be growing 
old, and that when she was married, and life had 
fairly begun for her, she would be as happy as 
any woman could be. The thing to do now was 
to look forward toward that happier time. So 
the letters to Elinor had been more or less con- 
sciously neglected, and at last had altogether 
ceased. The wedding gift from Elinor had al- 
ready been bestowed. With her own hands she 
had folded it lovingly over Dorothy's shoulders 
before Dorothy went home. It was a square of 
very beautiful Mexican lace, and it now lay in 
its perfumed box, — the most admired perhaps of 
the many gifts which Mrs. Durand found such 
pleasure in arranging. 

Having slept at the way station on this night 
of his journey, Fletcher proceeded the next morn- 
ing, amid rumors of war, to Sandy City. The 
telegraph lines had been cut, and no definite 
information could be had ; but at every station 
reports of trouble became more positive and more 
alarming. It had been hoped that a body of 
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troops from the nearest military post would have 
been on the train this morning; but they did 
not appear. The few passengers went on in 
doubt as to the chances of getting beyond Sandy 
City, and in some trepidation as to their probable 
adventures if they were obliged to remain there. 
Fletcher reasoned very comfortably that he had 
no occasion to go beyond the place, and also that 
his business there was of a kind which could 
be transacted in war as w^ell as in peace. He 
thought of the ladies who had been so recently 
in the vicinity, and rejoiced when some study of 
time-tables convinced him that they would have 
been likely to leave for the East before these ex- 
citements affected the railroad. The troubles, it 
was said, had begun in a smelting furnace ; but 
they had rapidly spread through the entire work- 
ing population. A freight-house and several cars 
had been burned early in the strife, some said 
quite independently of the other troubles. How- 
ever this might be, the excitement had served 
to amalgamate the forces of discontent, and to 
centralize them about the railroad. The station 
was now the headquarters of the resisting party, 
and the probable battle-ground, if battle there 
muot be. 

The train steamed in, however, with no un- 
usual circumstance to greet it, unless it were an 
unexpected quiet and a noticeable absence of 
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loungers. Orderly squads of men stood in silence 
here and there, and the travellers were suffered 
to pass between them unchallenged, though not 
without careful scrutiny. The ganglion of rail- 
roads lay open to the sky, a light roof shading 
only a limited space before the waiting-room. 
On one side a number of trains stood waiting on 
their respective tracks, but no signs or sounds 
of power to move them were apparent. Beyond 
these stretched the open country, — leagues of 
glorious distance with snow-capped mountains 
bounding it. 

It was on the other side of the tracks that one 
plunged into the gehenna of Sandy City, and 
breathed in from the first step the fumes of sin 
and misery. The town stretched along on a 
sandy bluff, cut w^ith gulches here and there 
which led to a sandy breadth of river-bed below. 
None but the lowest wants of man were repre- 
sented in the buildings that lined this street. 
Where ornament was attempted, it w^as as the 
direct instrument of evil. Fletcher walked on, 
his bag in his hand. There was not one door 
whose threshold he could cross ; saloon after 
saloon opened wide to the street, where men of the 
roughest possible sort stood clustered in bi%tal 
silence, or women gayly dressed filled the air with 
melancholy laughter. An air of expectation pre- 
vailed. Industry was suspended, if industry there 
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ever were in this place apparently given over to 
wretched appetite. At rare intervals a butcher's 
shop broke the row of drinking dens, or some 
sigjn of crroceries and household utensils varied 
the aspect of the saloon. The smelting furnace, 
which stood on a peninsula between two deep 
ravines, was silent and deserted. Below it, and 
on the sides of every similar depression, all man- 
ner of refuse smelled to heaven ; and insecurely 
planted on the sandy slopes, dwellings were 
scattered a degree less human than the buildings 
that crowded the principal street. Yet where an 
opening came, as now and then it did, one saw, 
across the glaring river-bed with its narrow blue 
stream, and beyond the opposite acclivities, that 
stretch of crystal distance and the glitteriug snow- 
peaks above. This, then, was Sandy City. And 
George Fletcher, walking up Eailroad Avenue, in 
mingled horror, disgust, and pity, had not one 
faint foreshadowing of the part it was to play in 
his future life. 
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XYII. 

" /^"^AN you tell me where to find a conveyaRce 
V_^ of some sort^ or a horse that I can ride ? " 
the traveller asked of the first man he felt willing 
to address. 

" No, I can't," was the gruff reply ; and it was 
the answer he met from the five or six persons to 
whom he in turn applied. 

There was a striking lack of these usual con- 
veniences on the street, and either would have 
been welcome to Fletcher, for the man with 
whom he was to confer lived a mile or two out 
from the station, and the morning was warm and 
waxing toward noon. There was one thing to 
be done, however. He was young and strong and 
accustomed to exercise. He took a fresh grip 
of his bag and walked on. The first tiling to 
do was clearly to arrange Mr. Hewson's busi- 
ness. After that, he could look about him and 
calculate his chances of escape from this miser- 
able pit. A glance at his pocket compass and 
his own happy instinct of locality were sufficient 
guarantee that he was on the right path. There 
was little, indeed, that could suggest itself to be 
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done, beyond following the course of the river- 
bed and the now straggling and somewhat less 
disreputable avenue. The separateness of the 
poor little houses gave a sense of increasing 
decency ; and occasionally, as the railroad was 
distanced, one met a cheering attempt at grass or 
shrubbery. 

" There 's a few decent folks of us," stated 
Fletcher's host, when he found him at last, 
*' though you might not judge so from the looks of 
things. We are all keeping in our houses to-day. 
The fact is, it ain't safe to show our heads, and 
we don't mean to show 'em till night. Two men 
were shot yesterday for trying to interfere at the 
smelting mill ; and there 's no use in getting 
yourself shot for nothing. But we 've got our 
plans laid. We have our secret messengers, if we 
are keeping quiet in our houses ; and to-night we 
are coming out, — a body of twenty of us, well- 
armed, — to see what we can do at the depot. 
There's some devilish scheme afloat, we can't 
make out. just what. The train to-night will be 
almost sure to bring in the troops we 've sent for. 
We shall be on hand to act with them, or to act 
before if we have to. But what are twenty men 
against two hundred ? I advise you to clear out 
this afternoon if there 's the least possible chance 
of it. It may be that they 11 get off a train. 
They thought they could yesterday, but the 
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fireman backed out at the last minute. They 
thought last night they 'd got hold of one that 
would go to-day." 

Eefreshed by this intercourse with an honest 
man, and by a mid-day meal, our traveller set out 
on his return to the station. He had gone but a 
few steps when a horse and wagon which had 
earlier in the day attracted his attention, again 
made its appearance. The establishment was of 
evident age and of very uncertain coherency, and 
the two men who drove it were noticeable from 
their striking dissimilarity, — one strong, rough, 
brutal; the other weak, listless, shabby to the 
last degree, and sunken, yet giving the impression 
of some original grace which the other had never 
conceived of. They were devils together, perhaps, 
but they had fallen from different elevations. 

There was mutual recognition between these 
men and Fletcher, and on his part the darting 
certainty that his movements were watched by 
them. He had in the morning addressed to them 
one of his many inquiries for a means of convey- 
ance, with some hope that they would offer him 
at least a share of theirs ; but the answer from 
the elder of the men was so exceedingly brusque 
and threatening that he did not press the matter, 
and refrained from mentioning the substantial 
reward he was on the point of offering. On this 
second encounter he took no apparent notice of 
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them, but went on his way down the road as it 
dipped in conformity to one of the numerous 
gulches. The wagon rattled on by Ms side for 
some distance, then passed him, and after a time, 
he observed, as he came on more slowly, it stopped 
altogether at the lowest point of the depression. 
Something had given way in the harness, and the 
horse, getting a leg free, had inflicted some injury 
on the lower part of the wagon. The two men 
were on the ground as Fletcher came up, the 
younger one trying in vain to hold up the body of 
the vehicle, while the other drove in a pin. 

"You 'd like some help there, would n't you ? " 
said Fletcher, pleasantly. " Let me see wdiat I 
can do." 

" It might soil your hands," was the gruff 
answer, with a very black look from the elder 
man. 

Fletcher made no reply, but set down his bag 
and went to the rescue. He saw precisely what 
they were trying to do, and he knew that slight 
fellow was not equal to his share of the work. He 
lent his strength and skill silently and speedily, 
and after some minutes of active labor on the part 
of the three, the succession of casualties was re- 
paired. The stranger's assistance was undeniable 
and valuable ; without his sharp knife here and 
there, and without the leather strap which he • 
ripped off his bag for their use, they would have 
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had little chance of making their repairs without 
going to the town for help. Yet his thanks were 
small. The younger of the men uttered a low and 
dogged, " Much obliged ; " but the coarse and brutal 
principal had nothing to bestow beyond a look 
even sharper and more unloving than he had 
given before. He was evidently suspicious of this 
ready assistance, and not unnaturally perhaps, 
thought Fletcher, with his usual candor. The 
work being done, he saw nothing better for him- 
self than to plod on toward the town, and with a 
word of leave-taking addressed to the younger man, 
whose face interested him in spite of his unprom- 
ising manner, he turned to depart. 

But hatred and malice are not easilv silent in 
minds like Big Jim Hood's. He stepped forward 
offensively across Fletcher's path : " I won't say 
you haint helped me, but I never asked for your 
help, you '11 please to remember. I don't ask no 
help of parsons or lawyers, or any of your white- 
chokered tribe. I don't want their help. I don't 
want nothing to do with 'em. I 've seen enough 
of 'em before to-day." 

" I am not a parson, nor a lawyer," answered 
Fletcher, though unable to deny the white choker ; 
" I am a teacher. But I am a man for all that, I 
hope, and I don't see any particular harm, or any 
particular virtue, in lending a hand to another 
man whom I happen to meet on the road. And 
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now, if you have nothing more to say to me, I 
will bid you good morning once more, and walk 
on toward town." 

" But I have got something more to say to you. 
I aint done with you yet. You may have your 
own reasons for helping me, and you may not. I 
can't say as to that. But you're all alike, — the 
whole lot of you, — with your white hands and 
your clean faces and your nice clothes. AVe 've 
got some of you here in this town already ; and 
we don't want no more, not another one, — come 
sneaking in on the railroad and walking out to 
Lawyer Smith's as innocent as you please. I know 
the whole lot, and I hate 'em. They 've got all 
there is, — they 've got all the money and all the 
eddication and all the fun and all the good health ; 
and what have they left to the workingman ? 
Nothing but work and poverty and sin and 
misery and cholery and diptherier. I know you ; 
I know the whole lot. But I can tell you that 
times is changed ; and you can just swear by 
anything you want to that the time is coming 
(and it 's beginning here, too, in Sandy City) when 
the men that earn the money are going to have 
some of the money, and the white-chokered folks 
have got to take what they can get. They may 
take their turn now at work and poverty and 
cholery and diptherier. Their children may die 
of drinking water out of the cesspools, and they 
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may preach and pray as much as they please, and 
they'll find out then how they like it." 

" I know," said Fletcher, who judged from the 
pause that an answer w^as expected, — "I know that 
it looks sometimes as if the more prosperous 
people — the white-chokered people, as you call 
them — were responsible for the sin and misery 
of the world; but I think if you would trust 
them a little more, you w^ould find that there are 
many honest men among them who are as sorry 
for these things as you are. And if the people 
who work with their hands would be more patient, 
and would take hold with the others who work 
with their heads or in other ways, so that all could 
try together to make things better, these things 
might be righted in time." 

It was far from his wish to be irritating, yet he 
reasoned even as he spoke that the wider view is 
always odious to the man who takes the narrower, 
and that unless this poor fellow's whole outlook 
could be changed, mere words were of small avail. 
Even to his own ears, his words, however true, 
seemed cold and remote from the subject. He 
was quite prepared for the answer. 

"Yes, you know how it looks," broke out his 

antagonist, hotly. " You know% you say. He 

stands there with his white hands and his starched 

shirt, and he says he knows. He 's willin' to 

know. They all know, and they 're all willin' to 

14 
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know. And he wants us to be patient. I 've 
heard that sort of talk before. I 've had enough 
of patience. Haint I been patient all my life, 
I'd like to know, and been beat about the bush 
from one country to another, and one ship to 
another, and one railroad to another, till I brought 
up in the very gate of hell ? — and that there 's 
Sandy City. Talk about being patient. You can 
just come and live on Railroad Avenue awhile, and 
see what you think of being patient, with devils on 
every side of you, — men devils and women devils. 
And if you don't like that, and your wife happens 
to be a decent woman, and she don't like that, 
why, then you can try Cholery Gulch for a spell, 
and let your children die off like dogs under the 
drippin's of the smelting furnace and the railroad 
workshops and all their nice beautiful places 
where they make their money from. Which they 
comes out here once or twice a year in their pal- 
ace cars, with their wives and daughters and all 
their cooks and servants, and all of 'em so sleek 
and well and handsome-looking. I guess they '11 
try it again after to-night ! They was a fire the 
other night. The freight-house and some cars was 
burnt, and they put it in the paper that it was 
probably a tramp's revenge. It was revenge, — 
they hit it riglit that it was revenge. But it 
wa'n't a tramp's revenge ; it was a workingman's 
revenge. And revenge is sweet, after a man 's been 
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a livin' in Cholery Gulch a year or so. It 's a 
pleasant place, I tell you, is Cholery Gulch, and 
your parson folks had better try it, — the children 
a dyin' off, twenty and thirty a day, — that 's about 
the ticket just now ; and the doctor you 've been 
six miles in the night to get, cleared out bag and 
bagcfage because he 's afraid of the strikers. Great 
doctor, that is ! And you a-goin' home to find two 
children dead, like enough, by this time, and the 
other followin' after, and your wife a cryin', which 
you wish she 'd jaw you instead. Yes, sir, that 's 
a pleasant place to live in, — a place that makes 
you love your neighbors and pray for your enemies. 
That 's what one of your parson chaps told me 
I 'd oughter do, — one that rid over from Silver 
Bend to bury some of the children ; and he said 
he 'd pray for me, and he 'd pray for Sandy City. 
I don't want him to pray for me. And I tell you 
if I was half a man I 'd be ashamed to pray for 
a place like Sandy City unless I rolled up my 
sleeves and went to work first and did something 
for it." 

" Come, Jim, let 's go along," said the younger 
man, at the first opportunity for making himself 
heard. He had watched his companion with con- 
cern, for he saw no occasion for a fight with this 
unoffending stranger, and he feared the recent 
glass of whiskey taken into a breakfastless stomach 
would tell unpleasantly on Big Jim's temper. 
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Fletcher, too, though strongly wrought upon by 
this rude eloquence, saw clearly that he was in 
danger of a personal assault, and kept his eye on 
the burly speaker, who became more and more 
excited and more and more threatening as he 
proceeded. 

Fletcher stood here, he very well knew, the per- 
sonation to this man of all that he most hated. 

It was impossible that Big Jim should guess 
from this serious, beautiful young face how deeply 
stirred w^as the man's nature beneath. A gulf 
separated the two men which it was impossible 
for Big Jim to cross. Fletcher, for his part, had 
crossed it already. He saw w4th the workingman's 
eyes ; he looked upon himself wdth something of 
the hatred and contempt which flashed in his 
enemy's glances ; he felt himself condemned by 
the evidence of these awful facts. He was the 
man ; his thoughtless ease had been perhaps one 
drop in the seething sea of misery represented by 
Big Jim. He, too, would be ashamed to pray for 
or to pity this abode of diabolic w^retchedness till 
he was ready to throw aside his refinements, and 
dash into the w^ork of rescue. Through his brain 
the swift thought darted, " Here am I, Lord, send 
me." It w^as only a thought. Xot a tincture of 
intent went with it. But he remembered it after- 
ward as coming to him with strange vividness at 
this moment. 
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Even darting thought, however, was suspended 
by the necessity of immediate action. 

" I don't mean to go along, Young George, not 
yet, I don't," resumed the orator, " and you need n't 
suppose I do. I mean to find out first what 's in 
this here handsome little bag. A man may walk 
out as innocent as you please and spend three 
hours with Lawyer Smith and walk back again, 
but he need n't suppose he can do it to-day with- 
out givin' an account of himself. They may look 
innocent, but tliey 've had the power so long you 
can't trust 'em. But I can tell you, sir, if you 've 
found out one plan, we've got another. If one 
thing wont work, another thing will. And I'll 
thank you, sir, just to hand over that little bag, 
and we '11 overhaul it a bit, and see the starched 
shirts and the fine clothes that 's in it. I '11 thank 
you, sir, to do that, or else to take a little of this 
here delicacy, — just which you please." 

While speaking, he had brought from his pocket 
a heavy pistol, which he stood holding with a some- 
what unsteady hand extended toward Fletcher. 
Fletcher watched him closely, and precisely at the 
right instant, as Big Jim lost himself in his climax, 
dashed forward and turned aside the weapon. A 
soft, firm hand, a supple strength such as Big Jim 
had never before encountered, attacked him un- 
awares ; and in an instant this clean-faced stranger 
had wrenched the pistol from his grasp. There 
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was but a moment for action. In that moment 
Fletcher succeeded in discharging the six loads of 
the revolver into the upper air. The last shot 
had scarcely left the barrel before he was on the 
ground beneath the iron hand of his enraged antag- 
onist. With the panting fury and the brute per- 
sistence of a bear this huge, rough creature fell 
upon his victim, and it seemed to Fletcher for a 
time that the hour of his doom was come. But 
the youth of steely sinews and lightning inspira- 
tions watched his chance. Among the polite 
amusements of his student life he had taken les- 
sons in fencing. Once having gained his feet, he 
knew how to pursue each small advantage to good 
effect. Perhaps that morning glass of whiskey 
told against the concentration and directness of 
the giant's strength. It was a desperate struggle ; 
but at its end the enemy sprawled discomfited 
and bit the dust. 
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XVIII. 



(( 



"XT 7 ILL you show me the way to Cholera 

^ ^ Gulch ? " asked the victor of " Young 
George," having recovered his hat and cuffs, and 
freed himself somewhat from dust. "I had better 
look at those babies. I am not a doctor, but I 've 
worked with doctors a good deal, and perhaps I 
can be of some use." 

Big Jim had picked himself up after his defeat, 
climbed heavily into the wagon, and driven away, 
without a word or a look at either of the other 
men. His companion of the morning made no 
attempt to follow. He maintained his aspect of 
dreary indifference to the world in general, and 
finding himself without means of conveyance, 
whistled lazily to a dog which had follov/ed the 
wagon and enjoyed the scuffle, and was about to 
walk on toward the town. 

" If you follow me, you '11 get to Cholera Gulch," 
he replied to Fletcher's request ; " but I advise 
you not to go there. The only thing for a decent 
man to do with Sandy City is to leave it. It 's a 
place for devils and folks that have gone to the 
devil, — not for anybody else. I happen to know 
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that a hand-car is going np the road in half an 
hour, and I guess I could get you a place on it if 
you 'd be willing to take hold and turn part of the 
time. I 've no particular reason for proposing it, 
— only if I was in your place, I 'd go." 

"You are very kind to propose it," answered 
Fletcher, warmly, " you are very kind indeed ; 
but I cannot go so soon. I must go first to that 
place. Why can't we walk on together ? " 

The two men walked in company to the open- 
ingj of Cholera Gulch. It was an hour's walk, and 
after the first few stej^s they talked all the way. 
Fletcher's curiosity, stimulated afresh by every 
word of his companion, was gradually and at last 
completely satisfied. His quick insight, — that clear 
and ready perception of the whole state of the case 
which is the foundation of sympathy, — had never 
stood him in better stead than at this time, and 
he drew out point by point the story of this man's 
life, — a story which was to produce a revolution 
in his own life. 

At the end of that hour's w^alk, whatever may 
have been the effect on the indifferent and dis- 
reputable tramp, George Fletcher himself was a 
different man. He was older, stronger, richer. 
There had been an appreciable accretion to his 
manhood. His face was graver, more settled, 
happier. His very step was firmer. 

The lady who looked up at him from the bedside 
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of a sick child in Big Jim's house noticed this 
thing in his aspect the instant he entered the room. 
" How he has grown ! " was her inward thought. 
Then she dropped for a moment the sponge with 
which she was bathing the unconscious child, and 
came forward. It was Miss Adams. 

" Mr. Fletcher ! " she said, " this is most sur- 
prising ! But I am rejoiced to see you, for I re- 
member that you^are half a doctor." 

As for Fletcher, he felt himself stepping from 
one world of wonders to another. " Tlien you are 
still here," he said. " I hoped you would have got 
away. Can I be of any use in this place ? " 

" I wish you would look at these patients, and 
let me tell you about them. One of the children 
died last night. I think there is some chance for 
this one. The mother and the youngest — a baby 
— are there, behind that curtain, very far gone, 
both of them. There are some typhoid character- 
istics, of course, and some other symptoms more 
puzzling to me ; but the cause of all is as obvious 
as the sun in the heavens, and there is no possi- 
bility of our getting at that." 

The wretched wife lay among the piled-up 
cotton comforters, neither weeping nor "jawing" 
now. Her face was fixed in its last waxen stare. 

" Poor thing ! I am glad," said Miss Adams. 
" She has been so horribly delirious ; and before 
that came on, in the greatest terror of her hus- 
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band, and in such fear for some one, — I have 
thought sometimes it was for us. * Don't 'ee, 
Jim,' she would beg, ' don't 'ee do it. They 're 
kind and they 're good. They can't help our be- 
ing poor. They 're rich, but they 're good too. 
Don't 'ee do it, or you '11 be sorry some day.' The 
husband is a brute. He has not been at home for 
three days. They call him Big Jim, and he seems 
to be at the head of all these machinations." 

Through the long hot hours of the early after- 
noon, these two beings from a different sphere 
moved quietly and swiftly about in this frightful 
drama of disease and sin, doing what they could 
in that one spot for that brief time to stay the 
progress of misery, but helpless and hopeless be- 
fore the whole wide-sweeping, contagious cor- 
ruption of flesh and spirit. Is anything more 
maddening than inability when a soul is on fire 
for work ? They could lay but a finger on the 
plague. They needed a hundred hands and di- 
vine capacities for showing mercy. But in these 
few houses they helped the few women who had 
strength or disposition to care for the sick, by ad- 
vice, by labor, by remedies, and judicious distribu- 
tion of the food, clothing, and other comforts with 
which Miss Adams was supplied. They performed 
without an instant's hesitation the most revolting 
offices. They did what they could for the dying, 
and prepared the dead for burial. 
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The nurse looked up from time to time at her 
companion. " He has grown/' she said ; " he has 
certainly grown." The man of ready gifts had 
added to his gifts cogency, — a stouter manhood, 
a virtue which, though she had not missed, she 
now knew was not there before. She did not 
guess that this w^as the growth of the last few 
hours. Some things spring full-grown into life. 

"Yes, we are still here," Miss Adams had ex- 
plained when there was leisure to speak of per- 
sonal matters, " and we are all at work, though 
we are not all on the ground. Miss Jeffrey has 
been down with me several times, but her mother 
is naturally unwilling that she should be here a 
great deal, and she helps quite as much by pre- 
paring food and delicacies in the little car kitchen, 
for me to bring with me. Phillips, the cook, goes 
and comes as you see, and is invaluable every- 
where. He can turn his hand to anything. Mrs. 
Jeffrey and Seraphina, the maid, sew, — make 
poultice-bags and bandages. 

" We had of course very little with us in the 
way of supplies for such a case, but there is 
money, and fortunately some things can be bought 
here. Our conductor, Mr. Smith, is a capital fel- 
low, and really our only protection against this 
town full of rough people. We have been a little 
frightened by threatening letters, and shunted about 
from one track to another till we have fancied 
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all sorts of fates for ourselves ; but Mr. Smith 
thinks ^Ye shall get off with nothing worse than 
annoyance. He happens to know the place and 
the people, and is known by them ; and, though he 
has no influence with the malcontents, it is better 
probably than if we were all quite unknown." 

Toward the end of the afternoon Miss Adams 
walked back to the car, and Fletcher went with 
her. He was under appointment to meet " Young 
George " in the evening ; but there were still some 
hours before the time fixed upon. " I 've got 
a chum," Young George had stated, " who bunks 
in an old car down the road. He 's been almost 
sick for a day or two. I am going down to see 
him, but I promise you I '11 meet you here at the 
head of the Gulch at eight o'clock sharp." He 
gave Fletcher a pass-word, by the use of which he 
might escape any possible annoyance from the 
men of the town, and they parted, shaking hands 
at a street corner. 

It was scarcely past five when Miss Adams 
and her escort made their way up the wretched 
street toward the railroad. The western sky, 
which they faced, was gathering to itself the glo- 
ries of sunset. They w^alked toward it in silence, 
each busy with his own thoughts. 

Excitement sometimes clears the mind, making 
all that is strangest and most novel look natural 
and familiar. The events of the last few hours 
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had had this effect on Fletcher, He seemed to 
see as through a rarer atmosphere, and things that 
had been uncertain or hidden before were quite 
distinct in this new licjht. As this man took hold 
of his real self, his relationships defined them- 
selves more unmistakably ; he was beginning to 
see where he stood. 

His feeling yesterday, on finding those names 
in the hotel register, had somewhat alarmed 
George Fletcher. He had put his inquiries by, 
however. But when he saw Miss Adams this 
morning, and knew himself within the actual ra- 
dius of that beautiful presence, — that rich per- 
sonality, so real to him, so well remembered, — 
the feeling returned, and it brought not alarm now 
so much as conviction. The new, rapid growth of 
to-day, the revelation of that hour's walk with 
Young George, the crystallizing resolve in the 
depths of his nature, only seemed to clear his 
vision, to leave his mind freer for this other fact. 
As he walked toward the sunset by Miss Adams's 
side, he said to himself plainly that he was going 
toward that which was richest and hio-hest and 

CD 

most satisfying to him. How real and vital, how 
one with all his manhood, — body, soul, and spirit, 
— he did not know yet ; he did not know till he 
came in view of the car, and through the window 
saw this sight : a drooping head covered with 
gold-brown hair, a turn of the head, a quick. 
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pleased flush on the cheek, a smile out of clear 
and earnest eyes. 

Miss Adams went on to the other end of the 
car. Elinor ran out of the nearest door to meet 
this unexpected guest. Her hair was brown, with 
golden-red lights in it, her eyes of that sunny 
gray which is like the sea. She had a cook's 
apron over her travelling dress, and a long spoon 
in her hand. Her whole figure was illuminated 
by the sunset sky. 

The strong man found himself trembling before 
her. That thing had come to him which comes 
to a man but once in his life, — a reality so in- 
tense that before it all patent actualities are as 
nothing; a passion so deep that beside it that 
early love he had cherished was but as a dream 
when one awaketh ; a feeling that took hold of 
the foundations of his nature, that began, indeed, 
in the foundations of his nature ; a love which 
connected itself with all that was best and strong- 
est in him, and could henceforth no more be taken 
from him than his identity. This noble and beau- 
tiful girl had been the strongest impulse and in- 
spiration of his life. Now he knew it. The truth 
would be acknowledged. 

The feeling was so powerful that, after the first 
blinding rush, it calmed and elevated him. His 
trembling was but of the flesh, and was quickly 
and silently mastered. 
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The pleased girl saw only friendliness in his 
eyes, —a chivalrous protectingness. It was, in- 
deed, the point his emotion had reached by the 
time he held her hand. He must protect her from 
himself, from this wild, unwarrantable love. 

" How wonderful it is ! " said Elinor. " Won- 
ders are our daily food now, only there have been 
none so pleasant as this. Come in, Mr. Fletcher ; 
welcome to our palace ! Mamma will be so 
pleased to see you." 

They went through the narrow passage, Elinor 
stopping in the kitchen to leave her spoon and 
draw her delicate jpotage away from the region of 
greatest heat. 

" I must not take you from your work," said 
Eletcher, feeling himself her subject and servant 
in the smallest detail, dizzy with the sweetness of 
this momentary intimacy. 

" Oh, everything good is better for waiting, and 
this is just ready to wait," she answered merrily. 
She was very happy and pleased. She did not 
know it, but she had always been happy in this 
man's company. 

They found Mrs. Jeffrey in the tiny boudoir, 
the stout, dark-eyed Mexican girl attending her. 
Both had laid down their sewing, and were look- 
ing out at the sunset. Miss Adams joined them 
presently, and they all sat looking westward, all 
faces glorified by the wonderful changing lights 
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in the sky. The spectacle had its effect on each 
of their minds, thongli they chatted on with only 
an occasional reference to it. 

" I am quite obliged, I am sure, for this latest 
move," ]\Irs. Jeffrey declared. " We are all in a 
line now, — all the parlor cars, — and ours the 
first in the line, which gives us, as you see, all 
this open country, — a much pleasanter outlook 
than a gorgeous smoking-room, inhabited as we 
suppose by commercial travellers, or possibly 
by ' railroad magnates.' ]\Ir. Smith says there 
is an impression that we are the wives and 
daughters of high railroad officials. They won't 
believe that we are plain, quiet women who 
w^ould go peaceably about our husiness if they 
would let us. I tell him it is all owing to his own 
brass buttons, and Phillips's magnificent air." 

]\Irs. Jeffrey certainly did not give the im- 
pression of a plain woman. Notwithstanding a 
very simple costume, her elegance was not to be 
disguised. 

" They have guessed at the genus," said Fletcher. 
" We could scarcely expect them to distinguish 
the species." 

"We have enjoyed so much, this afternoon,'' 
said Elinor, " the feeling of wideness, and the 
silence, the delicious silence. Mamma and I 
even ventured a little walk out into the plain, 
with Mr. Smith for guardian ; and we found so 
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many wild-flowers, — tiny, delicate things which 
we would not gather, they were so frail. Only this 
yellow broom was hardy enough to be brought 
home. We could almost forget the misery down 
in the town, and were sorry to turn back." 

She sat by Fletcher's side next the window, and 
he looked down upon her with worshipful solem- 
nity, though ready with his smile when her eyes 
turned to him from time to time for recognition 
of her thought. It was surprising to himself that 
he talked on so readily on any subject that came 
up. His mind was as clear as crystal. He saw 
the whole subject and its relations as from some 
stratum of upper air. The feeling of complete 
separation, in fact, helped him to be natural with 
this girl. He breathed easily, as one who is taken 
up and carried by some force outside of himself, 
and who looks on with comparative freedom at the 
working of that force. The two facts which to- 
day's experience had made known to him seemed 
to lie side by side naturally in his mind. He had 
begun to live with a new outlook, and on a new 
plane ; that was all. And that was everything. 
Aside from these deeper impressions there was 
that delightful sense of fitness and right which he 
remembered so well as connected with this com- 
panionship. Never, — quite apart from his deeper 
joy, — never had he passed a more delightful hour. 
He was satisfied, filled, — senses, mind, and spirit. 

15 
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After a time they went out to the end of the 
car, and sat on the steps. The sky picture had 
shifted somewhat, and varied its effects. The 
mountains had grown black and shadowless, but 
the color above glowed deeper and richer. The 
country lay in a gray, even shade, but there was 
still abundance of light about them. The line of 
track stretched out and vanished. The cars, of 
which Mrs. Jeffrey's was the first, diverged at an 
obtuse angle, separated by one switch from the 
main line. A man came out as they sat there, 
and hung a red light on the switch-pole and ex- 
amined the mechanism with care. It was Big 
Jim, Fletcher noticed. He passed near them, 
but appeared oblivious of the group on the car 
steps. The evening train was due an hour or 
two hence, — the train which it was hoped would 
brin(]j relief and set thincrs in motion again. Mrs. 
Jeffrey's spirits rose at the suggestion. The chat 
went on lightly and happily. Phillips had re- 
turned, and was busy in the kitchen. Fletcher 
declined staying to dinner lest he should be late 
for his appointment, but there was still some time 
before he must go. He sat enjoying with keen 
consciousness this lessening hour of a pleasure 
which, at the best, could come to him but rarely 
again. It was an hour which he remembered 
to the end of his life as one of deep and pure 
delight. 
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XIX. 

INTO this harmony came a strange and clashing 
discord. Two men appeared suddenly upon 
the track, walking toward the car, and one of them 
Fletcher instantly recognized as his companion of 
the morning. Young George. The other he did 
not know. The stranger hung back bashfully, 
and seeing the ladies, removed his cap. The first 
advanced with a mixture of shambling hesitation 
and deliberate effrontery remarkable and exasper- 
ating. He had evidently been drinking; but 
Young George had the characteristic of being ren- 
dered seemingly imbecile by liquor while keeping 
his mind clear for the main business in hand. He 
had registered a resolve to do this thing, and he 
was doing it, in spite of the accidental incertitudes 
of his condition. " I '11 try him," he said ; " I '11 
try him now he 's there with his fine friends, and 
we '11 see how much he meant by his affectionate 
speeches this morning." 

He advanced, it seemed to Fletcher, with the 
celerity of a demon. In an instant he was close 
upon them. In the morning there had been some- 
thing attractive in the pathetic droop of the brown 
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mustache and the questioning look of the brown 
eyes. There was nothing attractive now. He re- 
moved his hat, however, with a certain air of 
shabby good manners. 

" Good evening," he said. " It 's a little early, 
I know — " 

George Fletcher rose up in his wrath, and 
frightened the intruder into silence. Tt was the 
pivotal moment of Fletcher's life. " He will send 
the poor creature away," the ladies thought. He 
did a very different thing ; he laid his hand on 
the young man's arm, then he turned his face 
to them. 

" Good-by, Mrs. Jeffrey," he said. " Excuse my 
going so abruptly. This is my cousin, wdiom I met 
here this morning, and I will go now with him." 
His words were addressed to the mother; his 
look fell on the dauf^hter. 

" Good-by, Mr. Fletcher," the girl said quickly ; 
and she rose and gave him her hand. Mrs. Jef- 
frey said not a word. She had retreated to the 
door, and looked down shocked and disdainful as 
the men walked away. Then she entered the car, 
and shut the door. 

Miss Adams sat quiet ; and Elinor after a mo- 
ment laid her head in the good woman's lap and 
cried a little, excitedly. " How magnificent he 
was ! " she whispered at last, and dried her eyes. 

The three men walked away in silence, Fletcher 
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leading tliem on by his long, rapid strides. All 
were speechless. George Urquhart was sufficiently 
himself to be considerably ashamed of what he 
had done. His friend, Tom Upson, was still 
abashed, and much astonished by these unusual 
circumstances. And Fletcher — how could he 
speak ? For moments he was simply living over 
again that instant of choice ; for choice it had 
been, conscious and deliberate, though the work 
of an instant. Like the picture left by a light- 
ning-flash on a death-struck eye, the impression of 
all that he saw in that instant seemed forever 
fixed upon his sense ; he saw his whole life be- 
hind him and before ; he saw distinctly all that 
this word and act involved ; standing there with 
the smile still playing on his lips, his heart still 
warm with the glow of comradeship with a noble 
nature, his senses filled as a man's senses will be 
filled with the charm of beautiful womanhood, — 
there was placed before him shame, degradation, 
and the putting behind him of all that he most 
valued. Could he choose it ? He did clioose it. 

It was he who first spoke, of the three men 
walking rapidly out toward the river-bed ; and he 
spoke with a wonderful gentle calmness. 

" Is this the friend you mentioned, George ? If 
so, I judge you found him better." 

" Yes, this is Tom Upson. He aint fit to be 
out, either ; but he would come along with me — 
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to look out for me, I guess," — a supposition 
which appeared to be amusing. 

"Well, I have been pretty bad off, that's so," 
said the man thus introduced, " 'n I don't feel 
extry well yet. But I got out of provisions, 'n 
Young George, he come up, 'n I thinlis, thinks 
I to myself, there aint much use in shuttin' 
yourself up in an old car and livin' like John the 
Baptist. You might as well go with the crowd. 
'N so I took my cap, 'n hitched on my cork leg, 
'n come along." 

Fletcher noticed now that the man walked with 
a limp, and slackened his own pace in accommo- 
dation. Then he made some inquiries as to the 
recent illness and the mode of life in the so-called 
bunk. 

"Well, you see, the fact is, I 've been tryin' along 
back to keep clear of mischief. I 've lost my work 
and all my savin's twice by bein' in strikes, and a 
dozen times by drink. I made up my mind I 'd 
try to be decent a spell. But you 've got to go out 
into the wilderness to he decent here, 'n you 've 
got to live all by yourself. Young George, here, 
he would n 't stay with me. He tried it three 
days, 'n that w^as enough for him. He 's ben a 
kind of a go-between, fust with them 'n then with 
me; 'n he's ben real good to me too, sence I took 
the chills. He 's a clever fellow, is Young George, 
I always did say that for him, 'n he 's got the 
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makings of a gentleman in him ; but when it 
comes to backbone, he haint got no more back- 
bone, sir, — not a speck more backbone, George 
haint — nor — a — n — noyster." 

This was another statement which appeared to 
be amusing to the young man indicated. 

" I tell you what, Cousin George," he now re- 
marked, " I thought cert'nly you 'd go back on 
me when I presented myself at that parlor car. 
I said to myself, ' He '11 be just like the rest of 
'em, and knock me overboard first thing.' " 

The new-found cousin certainly had much ado 
to keep himself from doing something of the sort 
at this moment. He was obliged to occupy him- 
self by sedulous attention to Tom Upson's narra- 
tive, which continued in a gentle, perpetual flow. 
The recluse was glad to unburden himself to a 
reasonable and patient hearer. And it was clear 
from the recital, Fletcher thought, that here was 
a man whose tendency was toward order, sobriety, 
and decency. 

He was now weak from his recent touch of 
malaria, and faint with hunger, it presently ap- 
peared. He had refused to " warm himself up " 
with the draught which had enlivened Young 
George. " I wanted to keep a clean five dollars a 
spell longer in my pocket, 'n I wanted to keep 
clear of the mischief to-night, if I could. But 
there amt much use a tryin'." 
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"We must waste no more steps in this direc- 
tion," said Fletcher, the practical instinct spring- 
ing up unhurt out of his crushed and aching 
consciousness. " We will go into town, and see 
what we can find." 

They faced about at once. But liailroad Avenue 
at night was even less promising than in the 
morning. In all the long row of lighted shops 
no legitimate desire seemed provided for, and 
sounds and sights not only odious to Fletcher but 
positively dangerous to men like George Urquhart 
and Tom Upson were all that greeted the senses. 
At the few doors where he paused in hope of 
something better, his companions told him tales 
which caused him to turn away. 

Biit Fletcher w^as a man of expedients. By a 
series of visits to the least objectionable places, 
and with some use of his pass-word, he soon suc- 
ceeded in possessing himself of a beefsteak, two 
loaves of bread, and some tolerable coffee. Then, 
turning into a side street, they stopped before a 
house where a decent-lookincf woman was liG,ht- 
ing a lamp and drawing down a paper shade. 
Fletcher knocked at once. 

" I wonder if I could get you to cook these 
things, and give me and my friends here a com- 
fortable supper," he said. "We are very hun- 
gry, and we don't like the look of the public 
houses." 
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The courteous manner and smile (it came up 
of itself to the mobile lips, and was not from a 
very deep spring), perhaps the purse, which he 
thought it well not to conceal, had the desired 
effect. In fifteen minutes they sat down, in a 
dreary front room, to a meal which was at least 
hot. A few sticks were lighted in a tiny grate, 
the host of the evening placing in the woman's 
hands a substantial inducement. When the sup- 
per was finished Tom Upson, after offering the 
rocking-chair to each of his companions in turn, 
dropped into it himself, unstrapped his cork leg, 
and resigned himself to comfort. " Them vittles 
w^as ruined," he remarked with the air of a 
connoisseur, picking his teeth in contentment. 
"Much obliged to you, sir, all the same, but they 
was ruined." 

" He 's been a ship's cook," explained George 
Urquhart. 

" I 've been pretty much everything, if it comes 
to that ; 'n I 've bunked by myself long enough 
to know how not to ruin good vittles. It 's curi- 
ous how stoopid women air about cookin' ; 'n 
they hev it to do mostly, too." 

Fletcher long remembered the criticism. It 
was the germ of a wide-branching resolve. 

George Urquhart sat down by his cousin's side 
on the most unyielding of carpet lounges. He 
was quite sobered by his cup of strong coffee. At 
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best, however, his appearance was unspeakably 
shabby, tarnished, and unpromising. The slight 
cough, which was never long absent, added to the 
impression of a wrecked career. 

"Cousin George," he said now, "you've been 
very kind, a great deal kinder than I thought you 
would be. Now let me tell you honestly. You 'd 
better give me up ; you might as well first as 
last. They 've all given me up ; the minister 
and my Sanday-school teacher, — they got dis- 
couraged long ago. My mother held out awhile ; 
and then she died. I suppose I broke her heart. 
And I went home and disgraced myself at her 
funeral ; I felt so wretched I did n't care what I 
did. The girls were always ashamed of me, from 
the time I came home from colleoe in disgrace. 
I heard them tell lies about me to their callers ; 
they said my eyes were weak, and the professors 
advised my giving up. And then when they'd 
concluded to ship me, they said I was going to 
Colorado for my health. They're married now, 
both of 'em, and they don't want me round. I 
don't blame 'em ; I don't blame 'em a bit. I 
don't want myself. I dare say they cry about me 
sometimes, and pray, — I know they do. I cry 
about them sometimes, — when I'm silly. 

" But there 's no use ; I 'm no good, and never 
shall be. I 've got it in me ; it 's in the blood. 
I used to know when people met me on the street 
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that they were saying, ' There 's poor George 
Urquhart. I'm afraid he's going just like the 
old doctor and Silas.' My father and grandfather 
have been held up to me as warnings as long as I 
can remember. And yet they were splendid doc- 
tors ; grandfather was sent for far and wide, and 
so was father, young as he was when he died. 
Everybody loved 'em ; and there are folks now in 
Hilltown that wont have any other doctor, but 
keep on using grandfather's old prescriptions. 
What you said this morning about redeeming the 
honor of the name is all well enough ; but I 
don't take much stock in that sort . of thing. 
'Taint so easy as it sounds." 

" Some things that are not easy are possible," 
said Fletcher, feeling the truth as never before. 
Yet he could not bring himself to any great 
hope or confidence for this young man. He 
turned and looked at him. It was probably true, 
— all that he affirmed and prognosticated in re- 
gard to himself. It was nothing in this degraded 
young man that constrained George Fletcher to 
the feeling he had for him ; it was something in 
himself. A new faculty had been added to-day 
to his many and various powers. For the first 
time in his life he felt an obligation which was 
not chiefly a sentiment. It was this which had 
made a man of him. He was rich with this re- 
sponsibility. A man can fall heir to no better 
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fortune than an important trust. This it was 
which had been put into his hands this morninor ^ 
and when he had turned away from that group 
on the car steps, he had definitely and formally 
accepted it. Give this man up ? He had shut 
the door of Paradise behind him for this man's 
sake., and should he give him up ? He made no 
answer to his cousin, but in his look the young 
man felt a stronger protestation of faithfulness 
than could have been given in words. 

It was still not finished, — this longest, fullest 
day of George Fletcher's life. 

" It 's about time for the train," announced 
Tom Upson, consulting an enormous silver w^atch. 
" Dashed if I aint glad I 'm in such a safe harbor 
as this through the wust of the mischief." 

" Then I 've got something to do, and there 's 
no time to lose," cried Urquhart, springing up. 
*' Come along, Cousin George. Come along this 
minute. Who thought of its being so late ? " 

He seized Fletcher by the arm, dragged him 
out of the house and rapidly down the deserted 
street. "I'm bound I'll tell you. There's no 
such thingj as honor amonoj villains. Those are 
friends of yours in that parlor car, aint they ? " 

" Oh, yes," said Fletcher, breathlessly. His 
companion's impatient haste had communicated 
itself to him with a strange, compelling force. 

" They ' re in danger. The first plan was found 
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out ; so now the devils have fixed it that the train 
is to switch off on to that track, — at that first 
switch, you know, — and telescope those cars, and 
get smashed up itself. They think there 's troops 
on the train, and they don't dare wait to let 'em 
get into town peaceably. They '11 work their own 
destruction this w^ay, and nobody can be taken up 
for resisting." 

He was speaking to the empty air. Though 
hurrying himself, Fletcher was far in advance of 
him. He had dashed away at the first clear 
understanding of the plot. 

Tom Upson hopped to the door of the little 
house, and looked out after his retreating com- 
panions. The absence of the cork leg made it 
impossible for him to follow them at once ; but 
after a few moments of deliberation before the 
now empty grate, he strapped on the extraneous 
member, called out a farewell to their hostess, 
\vho was singing a baby to sleep in the next room, 
and took leave of this temporary resting-place. 

George Fletcher rushed on through the cool 
night air. Instinct guided him through the quiet- 
est streets, and out into the open fields. The 
whistle of the train was heard in the distance, its 
rumble then, and then a nearer wiiistle. He re- 
membered a sense of stars above, of the sweetness 
and freshness of the night. He had no other 
distinct perception ; his entire consciousness was 
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absorbed in one aim. He directed his steps 
toward the switch. The idle curiosity w^hich had 
led him often when travelling to watch the rail- 
road men at their work was now to serve him 
well. The train was upon him, the headlight 
blinding him, the roar deafening him. He reached 
the spot ; he wrenched the powerful rod from its 
position. It would change the course of that 
whole looming, rushing mass ; of lives and inter- 
ests unspeakably precious. God grant he had 
made no mistake ! 

At the same instant a captain of the rifle corps, 
in the caboose which preceded the engine, warned 
beforehand of the nature of the plot, and seeing a 
man tampering with the switch, covered himself 
with glory by firing the first shot. The man at 
the switch was struck, but turned his head, and 
looked at the train. The captain followed with 
another shot which took effect at a higher point, 
and the man fell instantlv. 
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XX. 

DOEOTHY came home in the October twi- 
light ; and Mrs. Durand's* motherly heart 
sank lower when she saw her getting out of the 
carriage. " How shall I tell her ? " she thought. 
" I do not know what to tell her." Her heart 
was divided between grief, tenderness, and a 
strange soreness quite separate from these. 

All this that had happened was so very dread- 
ful, so bewildering. Poor George had been 
brought home a week ago, and lay at his lodgings 
in the college grounds, the object of anxious so- 
licitude. The sudden interruption of their happy 
plans ; the very serious possibilities of his case ; 
this unknown, disreputable-looking young cousin 
who insisted on his rights as chief attendant, and 
whose claims were warmly acknowledged by 
George ; George himself, winning as ever, yet 
silent, reticent, — she was not sure that he was 
altogether himself ; he had been entirely uncon- 
scious for many hours, this Mr. TJrquhart said ; it 
was all very grievous, unprecedented, bitter. 

She grieved for this youth, whom she loved as 
her own son ; she grieved for Dorothy ; and she 
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was hurt besides, she scarcely knew why. She 
could not be reconciled to his absence from her 
own house, where she would joyfully have given 
him her whole attention. He had directed the 
cousin to take liim to his college room. "Then 
go and tell Mrs. Durand," he said, " as gently as 
possible." George Urquhart had obeyed as well 
as he knew how ; but ]\Irs. Durand had not for- 
given him. The bringer of evil tidings awakens 
an undying resentment in our unreasonable 
hearts. 

Shut off in that unhomelike place, lying helpless 
on his bed, his wounded head quite motionless 
and bound with white cloths, grateful, dej^reca- 
tory, silent for the most part, smiling easily at a 
kind w^ord, and laughing contentedly when they 
lifted his bandages and allowed him to look about 
with the eye on the uninjured side, — he seemed 
so much himself, yet so remote, so out of her reach, 
that Mrs. Durand could not avoid this nameless 
feeling of soreness and vague dread. 

She had borne the pressure of feeling for the 
most part alone, not allowing her father to sus- 
pect the seriousness of the case ; and at Fletcher's 
own request, she had delayed sending for Dorothy. 
" Dear little Dorothv ! " he said. '' Do not trouble 
her yet. In a few days, when I can talk more, 
let her come." But yesterday, with his knowl- 
edge, she had written. She had tried to conceal 
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the full gravity of the truth ; but her doubts 
and anxieties — in fact, her whole uneasy mood — 
crept through the careful phrases, and Dorothy 
felt that there was something very serious and 
even terrifying. 

Fletcher, on his part, was waiting for Dorothy 
with the calmness and clearness of a decided 
mind. He did not know how events were going. 
Events were but superficial and comparatively 
unimportant; but some things were settled for- 
ever. He had resolved to tell her the whole 
truth. One name alone — a name forever sacred 
to him — he would withhold. The entire truth 
respecting himself should be placed in Dorothy's 
hands. After that, she should do with him what 
she would. He had never loved her more purely, 
chivalrously, tenderly, than he did to-day. 

From the moment he regained consciousness, 
his mind had been quite clear and decided. This 
was on the train, nearing Empire Forks. " If this 
man has a home and friends, you had better take 
him to them at once," the surgeon of the rifle 
corps had said to George Urquhart. " The jour- 
ney will not hurt him, and he cannot be cared for 
here." And as soon as a train was made up, Ur- 
quhart left with his charge. He had learned, the 
day before, his cousin's profession and place of 
residence, though ignorant of his more intimate 
relationships. The bullet-wound in the thigh, not 

16 
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trifling in itself, was the slighter of Fletcher's in- 
juries ; it was the second shot, taking effect in 
the right temple near the eye, which had produced 
unconsciousness, and was likely to be followed by 
serious results. 

" If consciousness returns at all, he 11 be likely 
to do well," the surgeon had said ; and when 
consciousness did come, the smiling answer to Ur- 
quhart's question confirmed the doctor's opinion. 
" I am all right, George, thank you." And then 
he added, " I think I saw the train swerve to the 
right track before I fell. Was n't it so ? " 

"Yes," said Urquhart, "it was so, and you'd 
better believe it. It sailed down into the depot 
and astonished them all, and the only mischief it 
did was to bump into an empty freight car or two, 
after the momentum was nearly exhausted. Now 
you 'd better take these drops the doctor left for 
you, and then I want to fix these bandages a little 
before you go to sleep again." 

George Urquhart possessed the tender and skil- 
ful hand characteristic of his family. He effi- 
ciently supplemented the surgeon's work, and by 
the time the journey w^as accomplished his cousin 
felt for him a grateful affection which he never 
lost. 

The patient could not move his limbs, and his 
head was so bound that only an occasional out- 
look from his swathings was allowed. Xeverthe- 
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less, he was at rest ; he had accomplished what 
he intended. And deeper even than this satis- 
faction, was the inward restfidness of a settled 
conflict. He had come to an understanding with 
himself ; he was adjusted to life at last. Details 
were not settled ; but the general features of his 
future lay spread out before him with the clear- 
ness and charm of a prophetic vision. He would 
give his strength for his kind, that was settled. 
The events of that day in Sandy City, this cousin 
sent to him, — a messenger from heaven though in 
soiled and earthliest garments, — had fixed his 
course. He thought he should open a boarding- 
house on Eailroad Avenue ; some day he would 
have a hospital ; some day he would have 
cleansed away a portion of that Augean filth. 
Details could be grappled with as they came ; he 
saw now the result ; he felt the God-like, crea- 
tive power of the aim. He might be hampered. 
Perhaps he w^as going to be lame ; perhaps he 
was cfoinof to be blind. He had found his work : 
he had found his secret strength, of which so 
long, in the lap of ease and trivial comfort, he had 
been completely shorn. It is perhaps a character- 
istic difference between the plans wrought out by 
man's brains and the plans inspired from above, 
that while the former are carefully elaborated, the 
latter spring into life with sublime carelessness of 
detail. It is their vitality, not their perfection in 
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particulars, whicli carries tliem through. There 
was a force in this wounded man's resolve whicli 
overleaped obstacles and was in itself success. Not 
a scruple held him back now ; he had routed all 
his doubts by one decisive act; he had chosen. 
When he turned away from Paradise and laid 
his hand on his cousin's arm, his course was 
fixed. 

His silence, therefore, which was one of poor 
INIrs. Durand's griefs, in these days after his re- 
turn, arose not from irresolution, but from the 
wish to present what he had to say in the best 
way, at the best time, with the least possible pain 
to those whom it concerned. It was because he 
had so much to say that he was silent now. He 
knew it would bring pain ; and it pained him 
to inflict this pain. * There had not been a moment 
since this new life began that he had not been 
mindful of Dorothy ; not even in the moments 
of keenest realization of the love of his manhood 
had Dorothy been forgotten. He had more hope 
of countenance from her now than from her 
mother and grandfather. With all the old man's 
largeness of heart there was little prospect of his 
adapting himself to this new view of his favorite's 
prospects. Notwithstanding this, Fletcher dared 
not disobey the inward impulse. Indeed disobe- 
dience did not occur to him. Does a man con- 
sider whether he shall go counter to the strongest 
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force within "him ? He only waited till he could 
speak most wisely and most kindly. 

Mrs. Durand sat by him hour after hour, and 
wished that he would open himself more freely to 
her. She had an instinctive feeling that there 
was something to be said. He was so natural, so 
like himself when he did speak, so grateful, so 
sweet and sunny, that she could not understand 
the reserve, the weic^ht of which she felt. She 
wondered if he realized that the wedding must 
be postponed. She wondered how he felt about 
it. His manner indicated content ; but it was a 
content she could not fathom. Sometimes she 
thought, and she redoubled her tenderness at the 
thought, that it was because he felt so deeply 
the bitterness of this blow. Was it a species of 
wounded pride that kept him silent, and led him 
to defer his meeting with Dorothy ? There was 
little trace of this certainly in the ready smile, 
the firm, cheery voice, — firmer, richer, deeper than 
it had ever been before. She could not account 
for him at all except on the theory that he was 
going to die. She made up her mind that he 
would die, and Dorothy would be left a pathetic 
virgin widow ; and her tears flowed freely for 
Dorothy. But good Dr. Strong, who was never 
known to deceive a patient's friends, treated her 
fears but lightly when she brought the case to 
him. "He is doing as well as possible, Mrs. 
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Diirand. It 's a serious case, certainly, and these 
are ugly wounds with ugly possibilities. But I 
have no fears for his life ; he is doing as well as 
possible, and everything is in his favor." 

" We 've been saying good things about you, 
Mr. Fletcher," the doctor continued as they en- 
tered the sick-room. " I 've been savino- how good 
temper and good spirits stand you in stead now. 
You 're the best patient I ever had, for you seem 
to be perfectly satisfied." 

The patient laughed, and said he should be 
better satisfied just at that moment if they would 
let him turn over. Then he accepted pleasantly 
the bits of morning paper gossip administered judi- 
ciously by the two friends. And it was after this, 
during the long morning which followed, while 
Mrs. Durand sat by his bedside and George Ur- 
quhart slept, that he seconded her suggestion of 
sending for Dorothy. 

" I am stronger now. I shall be glad if she 
can come," he said. He added some expressions 
of gratitude for the life-long kindness of the 
family toward him, and said a few other weighty 
words which served to give form to Mrs. Durand's 
vague fears, and at the same time revived her 
doubts whether he were yet quite himself. 

" Well, mamma ? " Dorothy asked when she 
came home that evening, and she sat down and 
began to unbutton her cloak. She looked pale in 
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the glaring gas-liglit, and sad and aged, the mother 
thought. 

" He is better, Dorothy," she hastened to say. 
" It was an accident. I don't really understand 
yet just how it happened ; but it was on the rail- 
road, out there on the plains somewhere." 

" But he was able to come home," said Dorothy, 
not knowing just what to say. 

" He was brought home. A young man brought 
him, — it is so strange, Dorothy, — a cousin he 
calls himself, and George acknowledges him, and 
he really looks like it, — there is a good deal of 
resemblance. But it is so strange." 

" He might easily meet a cousin, travelling, you 
know ; and I am sure it was very fortunate. 
Shall I go up now ? — or had I better go in and 
see grandpa first, and then take off my things ? " 
Dorothy felt very uncertain and traitorous and 
distressed. 

" He is n't here ; he 's over at his rooms. That 
cousin took him there." 

" Does he know I 'm coming ? " 

" Yes. We expected you by the earlier train." 

" Then I must — then I will go over soon, 
mamma. Can you go wdth me ? " 

" But, Dorothy, you will be shocked. I have n't 
told you all. He is very sick, my dear ; your 
wedding will have to be deferred ; he can 
scarcely stir or move. The doctor says he will 
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probably live; but I don't know but he'll be 
crippled for life. His head is bound up. You 
would never know him. He may lose his sight, 
and I don't see how his face can help being dis- 
figured. It is very dreadful, dear, but I must tell 
you before you see him." 

Dorothy bowed her head in a mute sorrow 
which went to her mother's heart. 

" And he talks strangely, Dorothy ; I ought to 
prepare you, I think. It is all this dreadful young 
cousin. George talked this morning as if he 
meant to go away with him, and never see any 
of us again. He spoke so beautifully of your 
grandfather, and of you too, dear. But it was so 
strange ; he spoke of releasing you, or rather of 
your wishing perhaps to give him up. He spoke 
as if he did not mean to marry, though he said he 
was in your hands. Perhaps he is not quite clear 
in his mind yet ; but the doctor thinks he is." 

Dorothy was silent for many minutes. " If he 
is going to be a cripple, or blind, I shall marry 
him, of course," she said at last. 
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XXL 

IT was judged best after all that Dorothy's 
visit should be deferred till morning. She 
decided to go alone ; and she walked over, across 
the lawn and campus, directly after breakfast. 
When she presented herself at the door, George 
Urquhart met her with forbidding looks. 

"He is about the same," he said. "Much 
obliged to you for calling, but no one is allowed 
to see him, — only the doctor and his most 
intimate friends." 

"But I am a most intimate friend," replied 
Dorothy, with happy inspiration ; " I am almost 
his sister, — Mrs. Durand's daughter. Will you 
please tell him Dorothy is here, and ask if she 
shall come in ? " 

Fletcher heard the dialogue from his bed in the 
inner room ; and as Mrs. Durand had been struck 
by a new quality in his own voice, so he was now 
struck by a new quality in Dorothy's. There was 
a note of reserve and dignity that he had never 
caught there before. 

She was by his side in a moment, holding his 
hand ; and she sat by him a long time that 
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morning while Urqiihart rested. Nobody ever 
knew how they settled it ; but when she left him 
both were free from that long entanglement, and 
they never had loved one another better. Doro- 
thy came up behind her mother w^hen she came 
home, and clasped her hands around her mother's 
neck. " Now, mamma," she said, " you will be 
good and not ask me any questions, please ; but 
George is rifdit. We shall not be married ; I 
shall always be his loving sister, but I could not 
marry him, for I care more for some one else." 

It was a few weeks later that the college presi- 
dent knocked at Professor Fletcher's door one 
day, and found him sitting up, though in a care- 
fully darkened room. 

*' I have had it in my heart to call before, IVIr. 
Fletcher," the good man said, " but I understood 
you were unable to receive visitors. Your sum- 
mons this morning was welcome, for it means, I 
hope, that you are better." 

" Yes, thank you, I am better, sir. I can walk 
a little, though rather blunderingly. The thing 
that chiefly keeps me in my room now is this too 
sympathetic eye." 

" I have heard that this is the case ; I have 
heard it with great regret ; and I have been anx- 
ious to say, as soon as you were able to receive 
me, how very fortunate it is that, even if the 
result is — the worst, which we earnestly hope 
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it will not be, — how fortunate it is that your 
duties are such as can be performed with com- 
parative independence of the eyes. As you doubt- 
less know, lectures and even recitations have been 
in many cases successfully conducted by men 
entirely deprived of sight, which, we trust, will 
never be the case with you. You will be pleased 
to hear that a young man has joined the junior 
class, intending to take your special course ; and 
there is a good prospect of others — a good pros- 
pect of others — by the time you are able to 
assume vour duties." 

" You are very kind, sir. I thank you very 
much for your generous thought. I took the lib- 
erty of asking you to call to-day, because I wish, 
entirely without reference to any possible disabil- 
ity of mine, to offer my resignation as professor. 
I have decided to enter another branch of work. 
I have nothing but thanks to yourself and all the 
gentlemen of the Faculty for your kindness to me 
during all these years that I have been connected 
with the college. You have all been a great deal 
too good to me. I have tried to express my 
thanks, and to say what is proper in general, in 
this formal resignation which I dictated to my 
cousin last night ; but it does not say — it can- 
not say — the half I feel." 

It was a matter of difficulty to convince the 
worthy president, first, that this action on the 
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part of the young man was not prompted by hon- 
orable scruples as to his physical ability for the 
work, and second, that it was irrevocable. It was 
quite impossible to convince him of its wisdom ; 
and Fletcher indeed made no attempt at self- 
justification, argument, or explanation. One can 
rarely communicate to another the heat of an 
internal fire. 

" The great difficulty, the only objection in my 
mind to this step," he said, " is the fact of my hav- 
ing already received compensation for services 
which lay for the most part in the future. The 
only thing I can do about that is to ask your 
patience till I can replace the sums received, and 
I am ready to sign any note — " 

"Give yourself no concern on that point, Mr. 
Fletcher," interrupted the president. " Give your- 
self no concern whatever. If you must leave us 
now, you have amply served us up to this point. 
The sale of the two little text-books you prepared 
for us two years ago has been so brisk that the 
receipts already nearly equal the sums we have 
paid out to you. The books have been adopted 
in a number of institutions, both East and AVest. 
The subject was brought up in our last Faculty- 
meeting, from which you were absent on your un- 
fortunate journey ; and it was suggested that you 
might think it right to claim a personal share in 
these receipts." 
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" Indeed, no, sir. I should have no such wish 
in any case ; and I am only too glad if the col- 
lege can gain anything by my work." He was 
greatly relieved, for this obligation had weighed 
upon his mind. As is usually the case when a 
man goes forth into life, the Cjuestion first to be 
faced was that of material support. It was a 
serious question to Fletcher. The whole of his 
little inheritance had, as he supposed, been con- 
sumed in his education. He now gave up his 
salary, and entered the world empty-handed. 

"You had better stay here, George," argued 
Dorothy, " at least till you know how much work 
you are going to be able to do. Here is something 
you can do in any case, even if you are not strong 
and well. It may be hard to find that elsewhere." 

" I simply cannot, Dorothy, I simply cannot. 
I must go to work. There is no such thing as 
my waiting any longer, — after I once get on my 
feet." 

The desire to work was grown to an irresistible 
passion. The highest necessity was laid upon him. 
It is not bread that is the chief need of man ; it 
is service, if we only knew it. Man cannot live 
by bread alone. George Fletcher had tried it, and 
he had nearly starved. He must satisfy his soul 
with effort ; his energies were aching from their 
long confinement. Hampered? Never before had 
he been free. "What hindrance can equal the hin- 
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drance of sluggishness, hesitation, self-considera- 
tion ? He had spent his days examining the 
defences of his own life. Now he forgot his own 
life. He was concerned about the lives of others. 
In the outflow of his nature his own doubts, his 
own temptations, were swept away. 

It was very sad to him that in this breaking 
away to the life that called him, he must rend 
some ties that were very strong and tender. In 
his choice lay the necessity of grieving his dear 
old friend and guardian. Dorothy undertook the 
task of informing her grandfather of these changes 
of plan. She used her gentlest tact ; but it was 
impossible not to hurt the tender-hearted, en- 
feebled old man. He sent kind messages ; but 
Fletcher knew the good heart too well not to 
guess keenly its pain. There was deep regret in 
his own heart; but there w^as not compunction. 
He had chosen. 

Mrs. Durand came over often with Dorothy, 
and continued her friendly offices. Her words 
were fair, but in her voice there was conveyed to 
Fletcher a certain pained dignity, a conscious and 
chosen yet yearning remoteness. He would have 
felt it less if he could have seen her face. They 
all were better to him, he admitted, than he could 
reasonably have expected ; but not one was so 
frankly, generously kind as little Dorothy. She 
did not agree with him in this thing ; but Doro- 
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thy was capable of setting aside her own view to 
help the friend who differed. She fulfilled her 
tasks in this matter as an angel might, gently di- 
recting events toward hidden ends, and forward- 
ing the plans she did not grasp. 

A discouraging circumstance of a kmd not un- 
looked for by Fletcher occurred during the course 
of this weary convalescence. On waking one 
morning the invalid received no answer to his call 
for Urquhart. He waited patiently half an hour 
or so before suspecting a reason for this unusual 
absence; then suddenly the true reason forced 
itself on his mind. He would not, however, admit 
it at once. He fumbled for his cane, made his 
way to the sitting-room, and, aware of serious 
risk, lifted his bandage and looked about the 
sunny apartment. There was no trace of his 
cousin. The room was arranged for the night, 
but the cot on which Urr|uhart usually slept re- 
mained undisturbed. There was nothing to do 
but to creep back and wait till Abram, the jani- 
tor's son, who acted as Urquhart's assistant, came 
up for his morning duties. 

Fearful of overtaxing his cousin's strength and 
kindness, Fletcher had insisted from the first on 
abundant relief, and had daily and stringently 
ordered the young man out for rest and change. 
George Urquhart, dressed in the garments which 
he was directed to take from his cousins ward- 
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robe, dignified by responsibility, his very cough 
less obtrusive, and his earlier refinements spring- 
ing up one by one in this congenial atmosphere, 
was now a more agreeable person to meet than 
the young man whom Fletcher had found in Big 
Jim's company. The students, who crowded about 
with iuquiries for the professor's health, were 
friendly with him. He began to have some re- 
spect for himself, and altogether there seemed rea- 
sonable prospect of improvement from the change 
of companionship and surroundings. But the 
leopard had not lost his spots. Six weeks of vir- 
tue is a great deal from a man whose course had 
been so long downward. Belief from his first 
anxiety in regard to his cousin's case wrought a 
freedom of mind which ended in license. 

Fletcher waited through this long day in hope 
of George's reappearance, and in growing assurance 
of something wrong. It was the day after the 
first snowfall, and the jingling of bells and the 
soft thud of falling snow penetrated to the inva- 
lid's darkened chamber. Abram's irruptions were 
fragmentary and unsatisfactory. Dorothy came 
over, but was obliged to return soon to help her 
grandfather in some matter of business. She was 
sorry she could not stay and read a little. The 
doctor now treated his patient with a cheering 
neglect, and cut his visits short. It was a long, 
dull day. The disabled man entertained himself 
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by listening to the sounds without, — the call of 
the students across the college grounds, the passing 
of sleighs, with laughter and sometimes singing, 
the striking of the clocks, the distant move- 
ments of trains. Occasionally he took his cane 
and made his way about the room, experimenting 
as to his success in getting about in the dark. 

At Abram's last visit, toward evening, he sent 
for one of the students, carefully selected after 
much thought as the best person to serve his 
purpose. This was a youth who was not a pattern 
of virtue ; who was, in fact, in frequent disgrace 
with the Faculty from failings similar to Ur- 
quhart's. To this young man Fletcher confided his 
fears, and intrusted the bringing back of his cou- 
sin; and a few hours later a shambling step, 
which he easily recognized, was heard along the 
corridor. It was the Urquhart of Sandy City, 
not the Urquhart of these last weeks. 

" Well, I 've come,'' said the culprit, presenting 
himself. '' I wanted to run away, but I had on 
your clothes, and that was too mean. I had n't 
made up my mind when that fellow came in, 
and he came over and talked with me and after a 
while gave me your message. I 've come back, 
but I 've come back to say that you 'd better give 
me up. I 'm no good at all. I 've held out here 
awhile ; but when the notion took me, there was 
no more resisting it than there is resisting fate. 

17 
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You live in a decent world, and you don't want 
me hanging on to you. You may think I '11 re- 
form and be decent too; hut I sha'n't. There's 
no hope of that. You don't know anything about 
it ; you decent folks don't know ; you can't." 

" But I do know," answered Fletcher, solemnly ; 
"I do know. I confess to you, George, with 
shame and sorrow^, that twice within the past 
eighteen months I have fallen ; I have yielded 
myself up to sin. I do know all about it." 

It seemed incredible to him as he spoke, — 
some far-off, fabulous tale. It was scarcely pos- 
sible that this was the truth ; he lived now in 
a world so distinct and different. He was certain 
he could never thus fall again ; but the certainty 
took the form of prayer and resolve, not the form 
of speech. 

George Urquhart's long silence was evidence 
that he was moved. And Fletcher also was silent 
for many moments ; then he put out his hand, 
and found his cousin's shoulder. 

" I shall not give you up, George," he said ; 
*' that is certain. You may give me up, but I 
shall not give you up. 

" AYho knows," he continued after a pause, — 
"who knows what would have become of me if 
you had given me up that night in Sandy City ? 
I should be dead and forgotten by this time if 
you had not saved my life. Why did you not 
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leave me lying there on the track ? Why did you 
search to see if the heart was beating, and when 
you found it so faint, why did you go for the sur- 
geon and get restoratives ? No, George, I shall 
not give you up. 

" And now," he added, after another long pause, 
with that swift change of manner which was one 
of his gifts, — " now I do want some supper, if you 
are not too tired to see about it ; and I want to 
wash my hands. I tried to find the wash-stand, 
but knocked down the pitcher in the search, and 
I daresay I have made you no end of trouble." 
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XXII. 

THEEE 'S a letter from Dorotliy, mamma," 
said Elinor at the breakfast-table, one 
morning in early spring. " She is at Venice, in a 
state of bliss ; and they 've met Sydney." 

" Yes, Sydney said, you know, he had rim across 
our California acquaintances. How would you 
like to go over, Elinor ? He says he shall stay 
on that side all summer." 

" We have just come home, mamma. Let us 
live a little while at home. Will you have the 
letter ? " 

Mrs. Jeffrey took the two small sheets, having 
finished her own correspondence, pushed back 
her chair toward the fire, and ran her eye over 
Dorothy's effort. 

" ' We met Mr. Eoyce in Paris, and he has 
also been with us here ; ' " she read. " I thought 
Sydney hated Venice. I 'm sure I 've heard him 
say so." 

*'Do you know, dear, the snow patch in the 
garden is an inch smaller all around," said 
Elinor from the window. ''And I saw a blue- 
bird yesterday." 
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"She says nothing about her husband," re- 
marked Mrs. Jeffrey. 

" No, mamma." 

" And she signs herself merely, ' Your affection- 
ate Dorothy.' " 

" Yes," said Elinor. 

" And she says, ' We were all so pleased to 
get your letter.' Who are all? one naturally 
inquires." 

" I am sure I don't know, mamma ; you shall 
not criticise my little Dorothy. Give me my 
letter, please." 

She smiled down into her mother's eyes, seated 
herself on the arm of the chair, and bestowed a 
brief, tender little caress. 

" Send me a long walk somewhere, please, 
mamma. Don't you need something done out 
in Cambridge or Roxbury ? Oh, I know. It is 
just the day for the ' Associated C.'s.' I will 
make some of my visits, and Seraphina will be 
delighted to go with me." 

The girl was full of restless life. She longed 
to get out and away, and measure her energies 
with this tingling wind. 

"But Madame wants you this morning, you 
know, — to try on those suits. I ordered the 
carriage at half-past ten. And after that, there 
is the Zendavesta lecture, and this afternoon 
the m-usicale ; and we must answer Mrs. Exeter 
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about that dinner for Lord Largess. I have been 
thinking, Elinor, we might accept ; she says it 
will be quiet. Your white crepe will be very 
suitable ; but if I go, I must lighten the trimming 
of my ottoman, and we must set Seraphina about 
that." 

" Don't you suppose the time wdll come, mamma, 
when we shall go to dinner parties by phonograph? 
I should like to hear Lord Largess talk ; Miss 
Adams says he is delightful, and such a good 
landlord , too, full of all sorts of practical schemes. 
But — do you wish to go, mamma ? " 

" Yes, I do, Elinor. There is no reason why we 
should not go, and I think we will." 

" Then I will write the note." 

She went away to the davenport, stopping again 
for a moment's fondling of her mother's hand- 
Elinor was beginning to see that her aunt had 
been right ; her duties would come to her. They 
were very near indeed ; she must not run away 
to seek them. She had by this time quite given 
up all hope of a professional education ; she 
could not be a doctor ; she could not be that 
" something definite " of her girlish desires. She 
feared she should drift into a life such as manv 
women live, — a life guided by little accidental 
motives, not forced and directed by one large 
object. At present the bare requirements of 
civilization seemed to occupy all her time. She 
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joined in the various charities, — this was merely 
a part of civilization, — but the special service of 
which she had dreamed was not to be hers yet. 
She began to believe that the world could do with- 
out her. At twenty-four she was losing rapidly 
the innocent egotism which had given her mother 
so much concern a few years ago ; she was drop- 
ping quietly, with only an occasional struggle, to 
her place as an inconsiderable though ornamental 
atom in human society. But Elinor could do noth- 
ing half-heartedly ; she redoubled her love for her 
mother as she tried to accept her mother's views 
of things. She put as much conscience into that 
note of acceptance as she would have put into au 
application to the training-school for nurses. And 
more and more her generous giving was appre- 
hended and valued by her mother. 

Mrs. Jeffrey had not been quite well since they 
came home. The journey had been so unusually 
trying, so really perilous. The strain of those 
days at Sandy City was no light one to a middle- 
aged woman, delicately bred, and not very strong. 
It was long before any of the party lost the vivid 
impression of that exciting time. A man had 
been shot quite near them on the track the night 
before they left. The sound of that shot long 
haunted their imaginations. And there had been 
tumult in the station, more shots, tliough less 
startling because at a distance, and great confu- 
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sion and delay before they could get away. Mrs. 
Jeffrey had missed Sydney's care during that try- 
ing experience. She ought, she said, to have 
waited till he could come to make the journey 
with them. In fact, Mrs. Jeffrey was missing 
Sydney still. He had gone abroad a few weeks 
after their return. He ran up for a day or two 
before he sailed ; he was not well, he said, and 
indeed he was looking wretchedly. Mrs. Jeffrey 
was increasingly anxious in regard to her cher- 
ished scheme ; her nephew proved a far more 
slow and cautious lover than she had expected 
him to be. Yet she kept up good hope of the 
desired result; and meantime, there were other 
possibilities. The mother loved her only daugh- 
ter with her whole capacity of loving ; she sought 
only her good and happiness, and had no desire 
beyond. 

They went to Madame's and tried on the new 
spring outfits. Then they went to the Zend- 
avesta lecture. In the afternoon there was the 
musicale, and Elinor enjoyed it remarkably. It 
was given in a beautiful private house, amid every 
circumstance of the highest sensuous pleasure ; 
light, perfumes, ornaments, refreshments, — each 
particular was perfect of its kind. 

Mrs. Jeffrey and her daughter joined a group 
in a deep bay-window ; and to this group, at the 
moment the performance began, was added another 
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guest, — a stranger to them all. The hostess's 
introduction was quite ineffectual ; but the new- 
comer, with an agreeable general smile, took the 
one vacant seat next Elinor, and made himself 
quite at home. The programme w^as varied, the 
first selections so light as not entirely to hush 
the gentle hum of talk going on about the room. 
These were followed by a deeper conception, 
which produced a profounder effect. At the 
close of this long composition, when Elinor 
looked up, she found her neighbor's eyes upon 
her. 

" It is very strong and wonderful," she said. 

" Yes. The masters rule the world, after all." 

" Indeed they do. We have chattered through 
these lighter things, and our little wandering 
thoughts have scarcely been interrupted by them ; 
but this man's great thought has taken possession 
of our minds. He has laid his finger upon our 
lips." 

" One sees it in so many ways," her companion 
added. " You '11 go with the crowds in some for- 
eign city to a certain gallery in a palace. What 
is it that brinsjs all those travellers there ? It 's 
not that kings have lived there ; it 's not that 
there 's fine gilding and rich upholstery in the 
place ; but it 's because some great man has 
put one great thought on a square foot of can- 
vas that hangs there. Oh, I think a great thought 
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need never despair of making itself heard. It 
will move the world forever." 

Elinor was charmed. They were soon far ad- 
vanced in a conversation which was not alto- 
gether interrupted by anything that followed. In 
due time she found herself bringing out her most 
precious theories, and they were met by theories 
no less stimulatinoj and deliditful. 

" When the world comes to be — what the 
world is going to be, I like to thmk that every- 
body will have ears to hear and eyes to see. We 
shall not shut up our art in any palace, or gather, 
a few of us, in a charming house to hear choice 
music. But all will be free like air and light, 
and all will have learned how to enjoy it." 

" You are a true republican, I see. But better 
still than that ; when the world comes to be — 
what the world is going to be, art — what we call 
art — will die, because all will have ears and all 
will have eyes to interpret nature." 

" Who is that beautiful girl with whom I have 
been talking ? " asked this gentleman afterward. 
" I did not catch the name." 

"It is Miss Jeffrey, Lord Largess," answered 
Mrs. Exeter, " whom I hope you will meet to- 
morrow at my house." 

The morning after the dinner-party brought a 
very great surprise, — the wedding-cards of Syd- 
ney Payne Eoyce and Dorothea Durand, and a 
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brief letter from Sydney, confirming the an-. 
nouncement of the cards. It was a positive 
shock to Mrs. Jeffrey. If Elinor had not been 
preoccupied by her own astonishment and amuse- 
ment, she would have been alarmed at the imme- 
diate effect upon her mother. But no Indian 
w^arrior bears a braver heart than a woman like 
Mrs. Jeffrey ; she concealed the wound to her- 
pride by a cloak of stouter pride. When Elinor 
was free to observe her mother, the momentary 
paleness had passed, her anger had subsided to 
the point of speech, and she showed only such 
effects as were perfectly natural. 

" They might have mentioned it at least in 
their letters the other day. It is very incompre- 
hensible ; they did not seem like designing people 
— those Hewsons." 

Elinor warmly undertook the defence of Doro- 
thy and her friends. "Indeed, I suspected it 
on Sydney's part a year ago, mamma, but I did 
not suppose it possible; it is such a total houle- 
versernent" 

" I don't know that it is a subject for so much 
merriment," remarked Mrs. Jeffrey, with dignity, 
later in the morning. 

Elinor was, in truth, inclined to be very merry 
over the news. Even to her own mind, if she 
had stopped to think about it, her gayety might 
have seemed disproportionate to the occasion. 
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She laughed easily all day ; her smiles came 
freely ; she was never more loving to her mamma, 
who, on her part, was unusually quiet, and con- 
fessed herself a trifle dull. She asked Elinor to 
stop singing, as the girl moved lightly about the 
house ; she had a little headache, she said. 

" Was I singing, mamma ? I beg your pardon." 

" She almost never sings to herself. What can 
have come to her ? " thought the mother, ruefully. 
" She seems as if she were glad to have Sydney 
make — that sort of connection." 

" We 've not mentioned the dinner-party," she 
said at luncheon, sitting opposite her daughter at 
the richly appointed table. ''How do you like 
Lord Largess ? " 

" I like him very much, mamma It 's delight- 
ful to meet such a man. Do you know, he is 
coming to see us in a day or two, and will tell us 
all about his new plans for his estates." 

And Mrs. Jeffrey was comforted. 

Dorothy's wedding-cards, a few days later, 
made their way into a place very different from 
]\[rs. Jeffrey's breakfast-room. It was the back 
room of a tenement-house on Eailroad Avenue, 
Sandy City. Three men had recently rented the 
lower floor of this building, and a room or two 
upstairs. They had engaged a decent w^oman to 
take the other rooms and keep the house in order. 
They were workingmen, and out for the most 
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part all day. In the evenings and mornings, and 
at odd moments, they had been making changes 
in tlieir rooms, and to-night they were ready to 
throw the place open to the public. In the front 
apartment stood eight or ten card-tables, and 
alomj one side of the room ran a counter and 
shelves, well supplied with cups and saucers. On 
the other side was a huge stove, about which 
several stout rocking-chairs clustered. A large 
open fireplace was contemplated by the proprie- 
tors, but they could not afford it at present. A 
billiard table was also in their plans, and this 
deficiency was supplied by a shooting-gallery, 
which had been arranoed in a longj tent at the 
rear of the room. The opening to this was 
through an effective red cloth portiere, and a 
wider half-drawn curtain of the same nature 
admitted to the reading-room. Here a table 
stretched from end to end, and upon it were 
scattered illustrated papers and magazines. A 
kitchen at the back of all was ready for use at 
need. The whole place was brilliantly lighted, 
but entirely bare and plain, and at the front door 
a sign had this evening been hung out, bearing 
in brilliant letters the legend, " Tom's Pleasure 
Parlors." Beneath the sign a row of Chinese 
lanterns swung, and a small flag waved above. 
At the door hung a bulletin-board, on which was 
written in rude but conspicuous lettering, " Coffee 
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like your mother made it." It was at this door 
that the postman, making his last round one 
evening in early March, paused, and having stud- 
ied the situation at some length, and made an 
inquiry or two, deposited Dorothy's cards. 
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XXIII. 

ABOUT two years after these events, a gentle- 
man entering a Xew York omnibus one 
morning, found himself opposite a lady whom he 
instantly recognized as an old acquaintance. The 
lady, on her part, gave a second glance at him, 
with a stirring of association to which she found 
no immediate clew. He was a tall man, in the 
first ripeness of manhood, his full brown hair 
and beard as yet untouched by gray. The clas- 
sic head and pose and the pleasing expression 
gave him undeniable attractiveness, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that one side of the face bore a pain- 
ful scar, and the eyes w^ere concealed by dark 
glasses. 

" Miss Adams," he said, after a moment, " you 
do not remember me, perhaps." 

She knew him at once by the voice and smile. 

" Indeed, I remember you, Mr. Fletcher. How 
glad I am to see you ! " 

" I think some angel sent you to me," he said. 
" I have been thinking of you for a month, and 
have taken to-day the first steps toward finding 
you. I want you for our hospital at Sandy City. 
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Can you go back with me, — to-morrow — next 
week ? I am sure you mean to go ! " 

" A hospital at Sandy City ! " 

" You w^oulcl not know the place. There is a 
hospital, — on a small scale. It will be larger 
when you come to be the superintendent. There 
is a boarding-house,' of an original order, which 
more than pays for itself. There is one row of 
decent tenement-houses, — there will be more, — 
and Cholera Gulch is on the way to be a park. 
A number of good families have come into the 
town during the past year, — some who would be 
desirable residents anywhere. There is going to 
be a church ; I am only afraid there will be two 
or three." 

He paused, with that winning little laugh. She 
remembered it very well. 

" I 'm not at all sure that I will not come. I 
am just free from an engagement, and have not 
answered the applications that were waiting. Tell 
me some more." 

" Shall we stop here at the Berkeley, and find 
a parlor where we can talk ? " 

" But how did all this come to Sandy City ? " 
Miss Adams asked, when they were seated in the 
Berkeley parlor. 

" It came by work, — by work and — blessing. 
There has been money, of course, — most unex- 
pected help in that way." 
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"And this hospital, — what is the manage- 
ment ? " 

" I am the management at present, under the 
county. You and I are to be the management, 
if you will work with me, Miss Adams. I am a 
doctor now, though only a day old." 

He touched the diploma protruding from his 
pocket. 

"You were all but a doctor long ago." 

" I needed more knowledge on plenty of points ; 
but I could not come for the lectures . till this 
winter. It was necessary to stay on the ground, 
in Sandy City, to — to help in starting things, 
and also to earn a little monev. If a man wants 
to get rich, let him try being a working carpenter 
in a new town in the far West." 

He spoke the last clauses advisedly. He 
wished Miss Adams to understand his exact 
status before the world, before she decided on her 
action. 

" And you are going back so soon ? You give 
yourself no rest after the long session ? " 

"I am impatient to get back. My cousin went 
two months ago ; I dared not let him stay in 
this rough air another day." 

She remembered the cousin, he saw at once, 
from the slight involuntary shrinking, and then 
the questioning glance. 

"My cousin is almost a part of myself. He 

18 
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was essential to me so long, — as nurse at first and 
then as reader, — that the attachment is strong 
between us. I am anxious to be with him, also, 
because I think he is not yet beyond the need of 
me. (I am speaking very freely with you, ^liss 
Adams.) His life, so far as any man can know, 
has been entirely correct for a year ; yet I know 
it helps him to have me near." 

The question as to Miss Adams was as good as 
settled at the end of these words. Her womanlv 
admiration blazed up warm and bright. She 
remembered that moment at the car door, when 
this man turned away from what she could but 
guess he richly valued, and laid his hand on his 
cousin's arm. She missed only now the deep 
light in the brown eyes, and the beauty of youth- 
ful manhood. The same clear certainty of resolve, 
the same deliberate choice, were here to-day. 

" You will let me ask," she said after a pause, 
"what sad mischance it was that came to your 
eyes ? 

The question thrilled him through. Until this 
moment he had never known whetlier what 
befell him that evening had come to the knowl- 
edge of the party in the car. He had hoped it 
had not. The assurance given by this question 
brought him great satisfaction ; he lived that 
experience anew and keenly as ]\Iiss Adams's 
question brought him back to it. Not a day had 
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passed in these two years that he was not con- 
scious of a deep and constant joy because it had 
been given into his hand to turn away destruction 
from his beloved. He tasted the joy afresh at 
this moment ; and it struck through his tone as 
he answered quietly, " It was an accident, Miss 
Adams, — a mistake, I suppose. In one of our 
Western labor excitements they shot the wrong 
man. But I am quite recovered now, and one 
eye is left in tolerable condition for service if I 
treat it very well." 

The scale turned completely at this point. 
There was no doubt now what Miss Adams would 
do. What woman could resist this manlv strengjth 
and cheer ? Miss Adams believed that she w^as 
going home to sleep on the matter. She said so 
an hour later, when after a full practical discus- 
sion of various details, she parted from the doctor 
at a corner of Broadway ; but the question was 
actually settled at this point of the conversation. 
In a week she was on her way to the new field of 
labor, and almost as enthusiastic as the man by 
her side, who poured into her ready ear particular 
after particular and scheme after scheme of his 
far-reaching desires and purposes. 

And now had come George Fletcher's years of 
strength and achievement ; years of success, for 
what man can fail wlio has in himself the essen- 
tials of success ? A conscience free from doubt 
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and question, — that was at last his rich posses- 
sion ; a readiness of action, a skill and intuition 
which were the gifts of Nature to the child in 
his cradle ; and to these conditions was added 
that openness of mind, that absence of obstruct- 
ing pride, which his years of indecision, mistake, 
and fault had taught him. He would always be 
a humble man. He knew himself too well for a 
moment's vainglorious gratulation. But for him- 
self, wdio had learned at last to forget himself, 
and only casually and from time to time recog- 
nized his advance from what he had been, — for 
himself he reckoned this time as the beginning of 
his actual and availing life. Sometimes as he 
stood by a patient's bedside, counting the pulse, 
in that moment the whole vision of the past 
years would sweep through his mind. How far 
off it looked, how lifeless its struggles and tri- 
umphs ! That was a dream. He w^as aw^ake 
now. Literature was w^ell enough in its way, 
but what does a man care for literature when he 
is reading life ? It was life that interested him 
now. No dansfer of ennui or of restlessness in 
such days as these ; he had the surest and safest 
cure, — a fresh and ever-springing interest in an 
ever fresh and changing subject. And what had 
become of his consciousness, his questions ? That 
shell of self had burst and dropped away as he 
bounded into this real and natural existence. No 
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more returning of the mind upon itself, with cease- 
less question of the wisdom of its act. The in- 
ward fires no longer tortured him ; they fed the 
engine of a busy life. The elements of his nature, 
struggling together all these years, were blended 
into character. The whole force of his person- 
ality was at his command, to do the work that 
was given him to do. 

There were insufficiencies undoubtedly in this 
life so successful and happy ; there were things 
this man missed ; there were things he longed 
for. The little must drop out when the hand fits 
itself to grasp the large. He had chosen this life, 
whatever it might bring, whatever it might take 
away ; he had espoused the mistress Poverty, 
and to serve her meant life in Sandy City, 

It was long before he lost the reacting pain of 
the pain he had given. Exultation in his strong, 
purposeful life was chastened by the thought of 
the old man dying disappointed ; along with his 
lesson of courage and resolve he had learned a 
new lesson of tenderness. Before Miss Adams 
came, there had come sometimes a lonoinsj for 
sympathy of a somewhat different order from that 
so liberally supplied by Urquhart and Tom Upson, 
— sympathy in larger plans and wider concep- 
tions than they were ready for. In the days of 
the first successes, and when he had substantially 
recovered soundness of body and sight, he would 
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have been glad now and tlien of a friend to share 
his jubilant hopes and plans. He had a thought 
of writing or telegraphing a cheery word to some 
one ; but what friend had he to whom to send 
such a message ? Who in the wide world would 
be affected by pleasures that came to him ? Mrs. 
Durand would be touched, he thought ; she 
would be glad for him. But he had hurt her. 
Once having hurt a friend, it is impossible to take 
for granted any tender feeling ; you may know 
it is there, but you must not count on it. The 
old man's generous heart was still ; now perhaps 
he understood and could forgive. Dorothy ? She 
was happy in her new relation. He thought she 
would be pleased, but she did not need this drop 
of pleasure in her full cup. He expended his 
happiness upon those nearest to him ; but it 
would not have impoverished him to let it go 
farther. 

The pecuniary help toward his schemes, of 
which he had spoken to Miss Adams, had come 
during the second year after the establishment of 
the modest coffee-room. A packet from a Chicago 
lawyer was handed to him by Urquhart one even- 
ing on returning from his work, and by the light 
of a candle in his small plain room above the 
readincj-room, his cousin read him the various con- 
tents. The most precious to Fletcher of the docu- 
ments was a letter from Mrs. Durand to himself, 
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bearing date a few days before Mr. Hewson's 
death : — 

" I write at father's request, to explain a little mat- 
ter of business. He says you probably know that your 
mother left a small sum to be spent in your education. 
This sum, he wishes me to tell you, is still in the 
bank, with the interest, and he has had it made pay- 
able to you by this order which I enclose. He wishes 
me to say that it was his pleasure to educate you and 
care for you as his own son ; and you know we have 
always thought of you as one of the family. Father 
says that his feelings would be very much hurt if you 
should hesitate about taking this. He says he knows 
you are a little proud sometimes. But this is not a 
gift ; it is only the amount your mother left you, with 
the interest and the little sums he used to put in the 
bank for you on your birthdays, as you remember. 
Father sends his love, and hopes you will succeed in 
the profession you have chosen. He is very feeble 
now ; the doctor says he may drop away any day." 

This letter, unfinished at the time of the old 
man's death, had been sent to the lawyer who had 
charge of the estate, and detained by him till he 
could send with it other papers concerning Mr. 
Hewson's relations with George Fletcher. They 
all came now, — the formal contract on assuming 
guardianship, a letter or two between the mother 
and the guardian, a letter or two of the boy's own 
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to his guardian, recalling a hundred tender mem- 
ories. And latest of all was a clause of the will, 
dated within a few weeks of death, bequeathing to 
Fletcher another generous sum, — " the same as 
to all my dear grandchildren." 

With a very tender heart, and with this new 
riches in his hand, the young man w^ent forward 
at once to larger plans. Yery little of the money 
did he need for himself ; he had learned the 
luxury of simple living. He invested it in that 
row of new tenement-houses in Cholera Gulch, in 
inducements to the county to give Sandy City a 
hospital, in branches of the coffee-house and 
reading-room ; and it was not long before these 
began to yield him rich returns. 
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XXIV. 

" T OVE and work," Balzac has said, "have 
-1 — > the power of rendering a man independ- 
ent of his circumstances." Both of these condi- 
tions were George Fletcher's, and by them the life 
of these years was made rich and full, notwith- 
standing the bareness of its obvious features. 
Twin with his purpose, that other beautiful and 
vigorous thing which had come to the birth on 
the same eventful day — his love for Elinor — 
grew with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength. Around his haunts, however homely, 
around his tasks, however graceless and forbid- 
ding, there always played the tender, beautiful 
lights of fancy and of memory. Into the poorest 
detail of the day there entered the sweetness of 
this essential and vital joy. Strange, he said to 
himself, that he had been so long unconscious of 
this love which was now a part of his being. 
With all his insight into the workings of his 
own mind, with all his study of himself, this 
fact which lay so near had been overlooked. He 
had come and gone, laughed and sung, planned 
and hoped, been discontented and ambitious, and 
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known nothing tbroiigli it all of this deep, sweet 
spring within his heart. But now he knew, and 
the knowledii^^e had chansfed his life forever. 

To Elinor this fact could mean nothing; to 
him it meant everything. The entire plane of 
his daily living had been lifted, from the hour 
he recognized the truth. He loved her, and it 
had been given him to serve her; what more 
could he ask ? He would live in this light all 
his days, though not a ray of hope might gild it ; 
he scarcely even wished to hope. He had found 
something better than Elinor herself ; he had 
found her atmosphere. He knew himself in some 
sense her mate forever ; she might not know it, 
but henceforth he was walking by her side. 

Yet now and then this busy doctor would 
please himself with fancies. As one takes a 
perfect blossom sometimes within one's grasp, 
enjoying its richness and beauty for a long, de- 
licious moment, but unwilling to gather it for his 
pleasure, so, sometimes, in his crowded life, he 
would delight himself with brief, sweet visions of 
unhoped-for happiness. His love had the tender 
fancifulness, the freshness and beauty, of a youth's 
love. It was, indeed, the first passion of an un- 
soiled heart ; that loyal, brotherly love for Dor- 
othy had been a sw^eet and healthy antidote to 
the common youthful experiences of a sympa- 
thetic temperament. He had been spared the 
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follies frequent among young men ; his tempta- 
tions had been of a subtler kind. And now, with 
all the strength of manhood, with all the fire of 
youth, he could love the woman of his manhood's 
choice. It was a clear, pure flame, consuming 
every grosser element, shooting up ever hotter 
and brighter, and illuminating and warming every 
part of his nature. 

Very little aliment of the ordinary kind this 
feeling found to feed on. Only once since he 
turned away from her on the car steps, had 
Fletcher seen Elinor. This was during his winter 
in New York, one evening at a symphony concert. 
She sat a few seats in advance of him, and 
was accompanied by her mother and by a man 
of distinguished and noble bearing, whom the 
lover watched with discernment keenly quick- 
ened. He knew the man for a suitor, — why not, 
he said to himself, a successful suitor ? She 
seemed happy with this companion, — very sweet 
and sunny, he thought, and more noble, more 
beautiful than ever. Secure in his own disguise, 
he ventured to remain near the party during the 
entire evening. He caught her changing expres- 
sion as the music moved her soul ; he caught 
her smiles; once, as they were going out, he 
caught the tones of her voice. He followed to 
the street, and saw the three enter a carriage 
together and drive away. Then he went back 
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to his bare student's quarters, and he felt him- 
self the richer for many a day. After Miss 
Adams came to be with him, an occasional mo- 
mentary connection through her seemed possible. 
But Miss Adams was a busy woman, — too busy 
for regular correspondence. She often lost sight 
of her friends, and they lost sight of her. Once 
she had mentioned to Fletcher a letter from 
Mrs. Jeffrey, forwarded from some former ad- 
dress ; the letter was written from England, she 
said, where mother and daughter had been visit- 
ing on a beautiful old estate. After this, for 
several years, no intelligence of the Jeffreys pen- 
etrated to Sandy City. 

The doctor's days grew fuller and more full, 
his projects larger, their details more perfect. 
Five years passed over him like a tale that is 
told, and he realized them only by the changes 
wrought around him. The coffee-house enterprise 
had grown to an extensive and profitable busi- 
ness, and three others on a smaller scale were 
flourishing in other parts of the town. The hos- 
pital, enlarged and now well equipped, stood on 
the border of the really beautiful park into which 
Cholera Gulch had been transformed. There 
were spots in the wilderness of Sandy City which 
blossomed as the rose. There were points of 
purity and righteousness. Yet sometimes it 
seemed that vice and disease had only retreated. 
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They must be encountered afresh, and the same 
battle fought on other ground. The sin of Eail- 
road Avenue was less obvious, but it was far from 
being wiped out ; and pestilential conditions, 
though no longer lingering in their former haunts, 
existed plentifully in more than one neglected 
corner. Big Jim had been killed in some street 
affray during the first year of Fletcher's residence 
in the place. His daughter, the child whom 
Miss Adams had nursed back to life, was now 
under that lady's training as an assistant in the 
hospital. Tom Upson had married a pleasant- 
spoken young woman, and taught her how to 
cook. He still gave his energies to the original 
Pleasure Parlors, and was one of the most popu- 
lar men in town. When he died, ten or twelve 
years later, every shop and every saloon in the 
place was closed on the day of the funeral, in 
honor to his memory. 

Poor Urquhart, after six years of happiness 
and usefulness as his cousin's assistant, confidant, 
and friend, succumbed to the disease which nature 
had sown, and his own early excesses had ripened 
within him. " I have lost the best part of my 
life," he said to Fletcher, leaning on his arm for 
one of his last slow walks in the hospital porch. 
" I have lost the best part of my life, and I never 
can make that up; but your love and faithful- 
ness have taught me to believe in a greater love 
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and faitlifulness, and I can trust that to let me 
start again somewhere, and to help me make bet- 
ter work of it." 

Fletcher mourned for his cousin tenderly. The 
whole of these later years had been associated 
with him ; the current of his own life had been 
changed because of him. The relation had been 
a peculiar one, very intimate and beautiful. On 
this youth the stronger man could pour out his 
strength in tenderness and patience ; toward 
him alone in all the w^orld could his natural af- 
fectionateness allow itself full X-^l^y- 

" The doctor pines for him," Tom Upson said to 
Miss Adams some weeks after Urquhart's death. 
" I can see he doos ; 'n it aint no more than 
nat'ral. I remember I had a little brother that 
was sickly, 'n cross, 'n troublesome, 'n a torment 
to all of us ; but wdien he died my mother took 
on dreadful, worse 'n she did when my father was 
brought home dead from the w^ar. We thought it 
was strange. But 't was cause he tvas so sickly 
and mis'able, and she 'd always had to do for him. 
'N it's so with the doctor; 't was cause he done 
so much for him that he loved him so." 

Miss Adams did all in her power to make good 
the loss of companionship to her friend, the doc- 
tor. She stole time for drives with him, and for 
reading to him. Already she had introduced 
many daily comforts into his life, and convinced 
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him of the benefit of those pleasant accessories to 
existence, which he had not so much forsworn as 
forgotten to provide himself with. She made up 
her mind now that he must get away for a little 
change of scene and rest. It was midsummer, 
and very trying weather. She did not like the 
feeling of the air. The hospital wards were, to 
be sure, less full than usual, and she knew of no 
special illness in the town. There was a lull 
which reminded her of the still, hot days preced- 
ing the fever in a Southern city where she once 
had served as nurse. Probably, she told herself, 
this feeling was mere nervousness. At any rate, 
it had nothiuG^ to do with the case. The doctor 
had given himself no rest for a long time; he 
must be got away. She watched her chances of 
speaking to him about it ; but day after day 
passed and she did not find the right time. "I 
will do it to-day, right time or wrong time," she 
said to herself very early one morning, as she lay 
waiting for daylight. But almost before the reso- 
lution had framed itself, the doctor's day began. 
She heard a knock at his door, which was not far 
from hers, followed by the announcement from the 
janitor, " Please, sir, John Smith 's cut his throat." 
In precisely one minute and a half the doctor was 
dressed and on his way down the corridor. And 
from that time till the end of the dav, she caught 
sight of him only briefly, at a patient's bedside, 
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or dashing down the park on his horse. It was 
quite past the dinner hour when he came in at 
last to the small, cheerful parlor where the super- 
intendent and the doctor had dined together since 
Urquhart's death. 

" I am sorry to have kept you," he said, " but 
you know it is your own fault, Miss Adams. 
You ought not to wait." 

" I wanted to wait. I was sure you would he 
very entertaining this evening, you have made 
such a day of it abroad." 

" You 11 be disappointed, I fear. I have spent 
the afternoon with the Common Council, and I 
have not been entertained in precisely the way 
I desired." 

" You 've been pleading the cause of the 
sewer ? " 

" Yes, and they voted at last to consider the 
subject at the close of the summer recess." 

" That is three months hence. And mean- 
while ? " 

" Meanwhile we must wait, and be thankful if 
we escape a plague. Then I told them about 
Crazy Court,— down under the Grain Lift, you 
know. I went there this morning with a boy 
and a line to take measurements. It is just fif- 
teen feet square, with those high buildings on 
every side but one. My horse picked his way as 
well as he could among old shoes, old hats, tin 
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cans, and worse refuse. If I were only a richer 
man ! " 

" You covet every ugly corner of this town. 
You would be a most dangerous monopolist if 
you could." 

"And twenty-nine families live there. In a 
country like this such herding is atrocious. I 
told them a story, too, about the condition of the 
cells in the jail, and what you found in the alms- 
house. I think I made an impression on them, 
but it takes repeated impressions to produce 
action." 

" I must get him away," said Miss Adams to 
herself, with new decision. " He must forget these 
things for a few weeks at least." And after dinner, 
when they had gone out to the porch, and were 
thankfully watching the burning sun drop down 
behind the mountains, she began her long-planned 
attack. " Dr. Fletcher, do you know you have 
not been out of this place for five years, except for 
a day or two on business ? " 

" It may be so," he admitted. " I don't remem- 
ber precisely." 

" Do you know you are a little bit tired ? Do 

you know you walk less every day, and have 

taken to your cane when you do ? And do you 

know you get some one to read even your letters to 

you now? Forgive me for noticing these things. 

But I have noticed them." 

19 
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" I ought to thank you for noticing them. But 
admitting them all, what then ? " 

" I think vou need a vacation. You ou^^^ht to have 
a change. And now, when there is less to do than 
there sometimes is, and it is so warm and oppres- 
sive here, now is a good, time for you to go away." 

He was silent for a few minutes. He saw the 
reasonableness of the suggestion, though he felt in 
no haste to adopt it. 

" As far as heat is concerned," he said presently, 
'* one Avould get little change by going East now. 
We hear nothing but the direst accounts of the 
weather there, you know." 

" Why must you go East ? Why not go West ? 
We know a place where it is never summer and 
never winter, and every breath is soft, and every 
breath is bracincr." 

" Oh, Sant' Ysidora is far too luxurious." 

" You have friends there, too." 

" Not just at present. Mrs. Eoyce's letter in 
the spring said they were to return for the sum- 
mer to their place in Massachusetts." 

" I did not know that. But I thmk our old 
friends, the Jeffreys, are there." 

Nothing more was said just then. Miss Adams 
was too wise a woman to press her point. But 
later in the evening he asked if she were sure she 
did not herself need rest and change as much or 
more than he did. 
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" No, doctor. Indeed T am quite fresh and well. 
I had the long vacation last fall, you know, and 
you will give me another wdien I need it. Please 
go. It will do us all good." 

In a day or two he had decided on going, and 
set out one morning, attended to the station by 
the entire Upson family and a quite considerable 
corps of invalids and cripples from the hospital. 
*' For a solitary fellow like me, that 's a very re- 
spectable following," he said to himself as the 
train moved away ; and he swallowed the lump in 
his throat and considered what to do v/ith the 
flowers some woman had given him. 

He travelled at his leisure a day or two, stop- 
ping for the night wherever he found a place that 
attracted him. He felt every moment the wisdom 
of the decision. It was exhilarating to be out and 
abroad once more, and moving with the moving 
world. He felt stronger already, and could use 
his eyes more freely. He wrote a long letter to 
Miss Adams, and on the second evening, in a hotel 
reading-room, he allowed himself the indulgence 
of taking up a newspaper. It was the usual olla 
podrida of telegraphic items from far and from 
near. He was informed that a European prince 
was at the point of death, and that a woman in 
Oregon had upset an oil-lamp. But he had not 
read far before his eye fell on an item of serious 
import to him ; the date was Sandy City, and the 
intelligence was this : — 
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"A terrible epidemic of fever lias suddenly 
broken out here. Sixty cases are rej^orted this 
morning, and new ones are heard of constantly. 
Fifteen or twenty have already died. The doctors 
and the nurses from the hospital are doing what 
they can. It is unfortunate that the i)rincipal 
physician of the place is just now absent. The 
authorities are at a loss to explain the cause of 
the epidemic, though poor water and defective 
sewerage are complained of." 

The traveller threw down the paper and went 
out at once to make inquiries at the station. By 
midnight he was well on his way toward home. 
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XXV, 

" T S it good to be back, dear ? " asked Elinor, 

JL dropping handfuls of roses in her mother's 
lap. " The mountains were never so friendly nor 
the sea so charming, were they ? Let me turn 
your chair a bit, so you '11 get more of the sea. 
How lovely it is this soft, dull day, — all in 
streaks of blue and silver ! " 

She had been running about the place, — under 
the great oak-tree, up the windmill stairs, out to 
the barn, into Sing Hi's old quarters, and back 
again now to the cottage porch. She was very 
glad to be here once more. " You are glad, too, 
mamma ? " she said, anxious that her mother 
should share her feeling of restfulness and 
pleasure. 

" I am glad if it is not shutting you out of the 
world too much, my daughter." 

"Two years abroad, three winters of Boston, 
three summers of watering-places, more than a 
year now of miscellaneous migrating, — I think 
that is a pretty good slice of the world; it will 
last me a long time, mamma." 
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" If you are quite determined not to marry," 
said the mother, with a shade of querulousness in 
her soft, sweet tone. 

" I am quite determined not to marry old Pro- 
fessor Bland or young James Loper or the Hon- 
orable Mr. Highbury," answered the daughter, 
merrily. 

" And our good Lord Largess ? Have you defi- 
nitely declined his last advances ? " 

" There has been no indefiniteness about it, 
mamma, from the first. It is simply that he 
could not quite believe I knew what I meant. I 
think I have made it clear now." 

" You like him so much, dear." 

" I do like him, it is true. But why should I 
give my life to him ? Dear mamma, why should 
I leave you at all ? You do not wish to give me 
up ? " 

" My precious daughter, I am only too thankful 
to keep 3^ou. But what will you do when I am 
gone ? I may leave you suddenly at any time, 
and then how desolate you will be ! " 

It w^as the first time they had spoken of this 
fear which w'as in the heart of each. Elinor took 
her mother's beautiful head to her bosom, covered 
the white hair with kisses, clasped it close in her 
strong arms. 

" We will be happy together as long as we can," 
she said when she could speak, — *' just as long 
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and just as liappy as we can be. Now, dear, I 
think you must go in. Did you see the fruit that 
Sydney and Dorothy sent ? And old Juanita, too, 
heard that we were coming, and has sent us this 
Indian basket heaped with rose-leaves." 

From that day of return there followed a period 
of happy quiet. The Elinor of those years was a 
healthy outgrowth of the girl of nineteen. Her 
nature was not less intense, nor her mind less in- 
dependent; but her temper was chastened and 
evened. Sweet, pure tendency had crystallized 
into beautiful habit. " She is not much changed," 
said Dorothy, " yet she is very much improved — 
if you know what I mean, dear Sydney." Sydney 
did not know in the least what she meant ; but 
he admired his wife's penetration, and he kissed 
her on the spot. Elinor certainly had grown 
younger, merrier, freer from the obstructions of 
self-assertion, at the same time that she was, if 
possible, her intenser self. The gayety of the high- 
spirited girl had been spasmodic ; the gayety of 
the beautiful woman was constant, natural, fresh 
from a deeper spring of experien.ce, philosophy, 
and faith. Her sympathies, if they had narrowed 
perhaps, had deepened at the same time. The 
interest in others, the compassionateness, which 
had characterized her, was not less noticeable ; 
but it was steadied, weighted by other traits, and 
held its own in a beautiful balance of the powers. 
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It shone out of her eyes along with a sweet mhth- 
fulness or a lofty thought. They were friendly 
eyes, inspiring instant trust. Young girls began 
to come to her with their pretty, pathetic ques- 
tions. The children loved her ; Dorothy's little 
son attended her, the most devoted of youthful 
squires. Neighbors, strangers, and invalids relied 
on her kindly attentions. The circle was small, 
perhaps, but it widened constantly, and she found 
herself more and more content in the unexcitmg 
present, without those far-looking schemes and 
uneasy desires which had made her girlhood rest- 
less. "What the woman's deepest thoughts w^ere, 
her ponderings, her heart's desire, who could tell ? 
More secret than a nest of nightingales is the in- 
most heart of a w^oman like Elinor. 

These quiet years had their interruptions of 
swifter and intenser life. There w^ere ups and 
downs, illness and death, in Dorothy's little 
flock. Lord Largess came again, — for a brush at 
the bears and coyotes, it was currently reported. 
And during the second summer after their return 
there was another visitor. 

Elinor sat one day on the beach, and listlessly 
observed the arrival of a steamer at the dock. 
A neighbor's child was playing near her, with 
shoes and stockings off, running into the water 
as the low waves swept up to gather the "Por- 
tuguese men-of-war " upon their crests. On the 
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sand near by stood a shallow Indian vessel filled 
with water, on which a fleet of these fairy ships 
was sailing. 

Miss Jeffrey looked on, as pleased as the child, 
and paid no heed to the carriage-loads of travel- 
lers passing not far off, on their way from the 
dock. On glancing that way, however, she saw 
one of these travellers coming toward her on the 
sand with rapid strides and an air of eagerness 
and pleasure. It was a man she had not seen for 
seven years, and he was greatly changed ; but 
she recognized him instantly. She rose to her 
feet, with a beautiful smile and flush, and he 
came up to her and put out his hand. She re- 
membered the hand, also, — large, firm, and soft, 
— and she laid her own in it now, incapable of 
a word for the moment. 

" You said I might come, you know," he began. 
" Long ago, one day, a sibyl in a blue gown, sit- 
ting on a rock, said that a man, after he had done 
his work pretty well for a thousand years, might 
come and have a glimpse of paradise." 

"What sibyl was so impertinent?" (She rallied 
quickly.) " Mr. Fletcher, is it fair to remember 
one's foolish speeches against one so long ? " 

" But how about the wise speeches ? " he asked, 
with a quick change of tone. " I shall be sorry if 
you are not willing that some of those should be 
remembered." 
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They came easily then to commonplaces. He 
explained that he had come to Sant' Ysidora for 
two weeks of deliberate idleness. Miss Adams 
had sent him off. Perhaps Miss Jeffrey knew 
that Miss Adams and he were serving in the 
same hospital. They had had a touch of 
fever last summer, each of them, and agreed 
when they got well on tw^o weeks each of rec- 
reation as soon as they could get it. He had 
brought greetings in abundance from Miss Adams, 
and a little parcel, wdiicli he would bring up, if 
he might, to-morrow. 

And to-morrow he came up, and the next day, 
and the next. It was quite true that he was 
taking this pleasure deliberately. " I will give 
it to myself," he had said before he came. " It 
can do no harm, and it will help and strengthen 
me." Once or twice he pleased himself by taking 
up his mail for Elinor to read to him, though the 
convalescent boy he had brought with him, by 
way of killing two birds w4th one stone, was 
quite capable of the service. He found her al- 
ways the same, always at leisure from herself, 
always full of a certain warm and lofty cheer, — 
the girl's charm deepened and grown sweet with 
deepening w^omanhood. He feasted, as a lover will 
feast, on her little pleasant ways and words. He 
went away after every visit wdth that pure, clear 
tone ringing in his ears. It was a tone that was 
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in accord with all that was manliest and highest 
in him. Happy is the man who has no discord 
at this point, — for wliom the voice that is dear- 
est chimes easily with his own best nature. This 
happiness George Fletcher had, and none could 
take it from him. 

But the time came to an end, and quickly. 
Fund of exhaustless delight in the long years' 
retrospect, it was brief enough in the living. 

There was a ride together the last afternoon, 
and Fletcher enjoyed it with a boyish enthusiasm. 
It was their first expedition by themselves, — 
" the first, perhaps the last," he said ; " it shall be 
forever a perfect hour." He came up the next 
morning to say good-by. They chatted for a time 
on the porch, — the two women and himself, — 
and the sunlight danced about them as the wind 
swayed the leaves of the passion-vine. No one 
would have guessed that it was to any of them 
more than an ordinary, every-day leave-taking. 
They shook hands quietly at the top of the steps, 
and he walked down the path in the warm morn- 
ing sunsliine. He plucked a white rose at the 
gate and thrust it in his vest. '' Not yet," he said, 
" not yet, if ever. She has no need of me." 

" I am sorry to have him go," ]\Irs. Jeffrey re- 
marked, turning back to her chair and cutting a 
fresh leaf in her pamphlet. " It has been pleas- 
ant to see him again, and quite takes one back to 
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old times." She lingered a moment before resum- 
ing her reading. Mrs. Jeffrey had not m the old 
days, she remembered, altogether approved of this 
Mr. Fletcher. Sydney had not approved of him, 
and the old impression held with some force. 
Besides this, she had not forgotten that disagree- 
able moment at Sandy City. At the same time 
the attraction of his splendid manhood had al- 
ways been strong upon her, and was stronger now 
than ever. She gave him a kindly thought or 
two, and then returned to her book. 

Elinor stood silent a few minutes looking into 
a scarlet passion-flower with eyes that saw noth- 
ing. Then she ran upstairs to her room. There 
she stood again quietly at the window. She 
looked down on the lawn with the vacant seats 
under the oak-tree ; she sank in a low chair sud- 
denly, and buried her face in her hands. The 
hot blood rose in a rushing current and swept 
over temple, cheek, and neck, and burned the 
slender fingers that tried to smother its fire. She 
was a woman of tv/enty-eight, but never before, 
in the highest flush and excitement of girlhood, 
had she known a moment like this. Never be- 
fore had she been shaken by such a passion of 
tenderness, honor, and devotion as now swept over 
her. The beautiful fierce color rose and rose again. 
She acknowledged to herself for the first time a 
truth which had long been true, which had long 
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been known to herself, she now confessed, in the 
secret depths of her nature. She looked back 
over the years during which this feeling had been 
rising slowly, surely, growing with her growth, 
strengthening with her strength. She did not 
know when it had come, but she knew it had 
come and filled her life, and become a part of her- 
self ; and even if she had lain down in her grave 
with it unacknowledged in her breast, still it would 
have been in her life forever, an element of her 
very being. 

Steadied somewhat, at length, saying to herself 
that this truth should be looked in the face, that 
she would make it her own, that she would take 
it to herself with all that it involved of sweetness, 
of richness, yet of irreparable and inevitable lack, 
she forced down the passionate tears, bathed her 
heated face, and looked out once more through 
proud and shining eyes. Her horse stood saddled 
in the yard. She ran down the back stairs. " I 
am going for a little ride. Please tell mamma," 
she said to the maid, and dashed away. Out in 
the sunshine, under the sky, she could adjust her- 
self more easily to this strange, new, delicious 
pain. She could face the truth more steadily. 
She could look forward to the life that lay 
stretched out before her. 

A spiritless life it looked, dull forever and pale 
in contrast with that glow which had lighted itself 
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in her heart, — which had lighted itself, yet must 
not shine ! She saw herself a commonplace wo- 
man walking down the quiet, uneventful years. 
All her brave youthful dreams, she told herself, 
had come to naught, — dreams of high achieve- 
ment and noble service. Useful ? Yes, she hoped 
she might be that; yet of no special use. And 
it had been her hunger to be " in the thick of the 
world's work, indispensable to some great object." 
She smiled faintly as she recalled her own youth- 
ful words. Gradually, as she rode, and the sun 
shone, and the sweet air fanned her cheek, and 
the sea and sky stretched out in measureless 
depth and reach, — gradually thought corrected 
and adapted itself, and her mind settled peacefully 
to what lav before her. " Who am I," she said, " to 
be charged with special uses ? Let me do the 
little, every-day tasks. I have failed of the great ; 
but perhaps I can do the small." Her heart 
lightened, and purpose kindled anew. She came 
home quieted and strengthened, a richer woman 
forever for that morning's experience. 

If Elinor could have known that, so far from 
having failed, she was the inspiration of that other 
and most useful life which she so delighted to 
honor; that it was her girlish ardor, her high- 
mindedness, her truth and steadfastness and 
loyalty to an ideal that had first turned that man 
of strenoth from carelessness and ease to serious 
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and earnest effort ; that she was in truth the 
mamspring of those practical, far-reaching labors 
of which she delighted to hear, and in which she 
proudly rejoiced ; that her woman's part w^as not 
unfulfilled ; that it was hers still to inspire, to 
cheer, and solace the man who of all others in the 
world she would choose to serve, — if she could 
have known all this, she w^ould have counted her- 
self blessed indeed, and come home that morning 
along the oak-hedged road with exultation and 
thanksgiving as well as with peace and resolution 
in her heart. She did not know it then ; but 
there came a day when she did know it, and re- 
joiced with a great rejoicing. 
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